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OCTOBER, 1949 


HISTORY : THE PRESENT POSITION AND ITS 
POSSIBILITIES! 


ince the days when Leland started to survey the country 
[collect a great library for Henry VIII, England has had 
ptable succession of local historians, whose strong point 
sheen their power of description and their fidelity in working 
to the past from the reality before their eyes. English 
history began in English topography—in geography and 


ography, we might say—for description precedes the 


ing of family history or the identification of monuments. 


@ with description and its great exponents, Lambarde, 


well, Camden, Speed and the rest, went a passionate interest 
English local institutions, which to men fighting extreme 


ws of the royal prerogative seemed to enshrine the spirit 


Er glish liberty. However much these men might idealize 
yal local government, they knew that they were holding 
thas been happily termed “ the live end of an unbroken 


fad running back into the past that they were exploring ”. 


fy may not indeed have realized that it was the crown to 


feh the education and guidance of local institutions were 
ly due: but they had before them something that was 
fm ancient and living, and there was abundant incentive 


udy it. 


heir explorations were not aided by state grants or sub- 


s from local bodies or kindly trusts. Naturally they 
ined permission—or were denied it—to inspect the records 
he central courts and administrative offices scattered over 
}Many repositories, later described so vividly by the com- 


Bsioners of the public records between 1801 and 1837. If 


a knew an official like Scipio le Squyer or Arthur Agarde, 
ptask was easier. For all else you were dependent upon 
mds and patrons, and the correspondence of Spelman or 
wgdale shows what an absorbing thing comradeship in 


es 


An address given at the meeting held by the National Council of Social 


to inaugurate its Standing Conference for Local History, (Dec., 1948). 
1 
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antiquarian or literary discovery could be. The local historian 
had no claim on anyone’s conscience. He entered the }j 
house by courtesy ; more often than not he published by 
subscription ; he had to gratify his local public. From a 
early date, however, there was co-operation between the like. 
minded : there was, for instance, the Elizabethan Society of 
Antiquaries founded by Matthew Parker in 1572, which grey 
into a comparatively large and distinguished body without 
ever succeeding in persuading the queen to make it into q 
chartered college, so fearful were the universities of its potential 
influence ; there was the little group of 1638 formed when 
Hatton, Dugdale, Deering and Shirley joined together as a 
group to undertake work on the records of their respective 
counties ; or the Society of Antiquaries of 1707 and the 
greater body now existing as the Society, re-formed in 1717 
under the chairmanship of Peter le Neve, Norroy king of arms, 
whose collections for Norfolk formed the backbone for Blome- 
field’s work ; or the British Archzological Association of 1844. 
These are examples at the centre. Away from London, during 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the great county 
historians—Suckling, Hutchins, Bridges, Surtees, Morant— 
were at work, drawing their inspiration from Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire (1656) as well as from Oxford antiquaries like 
Wood, Hearne, or Dr. Charlett, or from clerical scholars like 
Tanner, Gibson or Archbishop Wake. The period between 
1700 and 1850 is the age of the county histories: books of 
laborious leisure and long years, not written for the publisher's 
list. Edward Hasted, a Fellow both of the Royal Society 
and the Society of Antiquaries, said in the preface to his 
History and Topographical Description of Kent (1787) :— 
The materials from which I have compiled the greatest part of 
the following work are the result of 20 years’ constant labour 
and assiduity, and were collected for more than half that time, 
without any farther view than that of affording me pleasure 
and enjoyment, in my favourite search after a knowledge of 
former times, and especially of whatever related to the history 
and antiquities of a county, where my ancestors had been seated 
for some generations, and the whole of my little patrimony lay 
dispersed. 
To the work of these true amateurs, the founders of local 
historiography, succeeded the county or regional record and 
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antiquarian societies, notably the Surtees and the Chetham 
Societies (1834 and 1843), covering Northumberland (in the 
old sense) and Lancashire-Cheshire in the north, and in the 
south the Sussex Archeological Society (1847) and the Kent 
Archeological Society (1858). Local patriotism breathes in 
the introduction to the first volume of Arch eologia Cantiana:— 
The history of Kent is, in a measure, the history of our common 
country. No great movement, civil or religious, has cast its 
light or shadow on the land, of which Kent has not preserved 
the unfading impress or memorial. What ceremonies, what 
mps, what processions have not lined the streets of our 
Kentish capital or threaded their way along its familiar roads ? 
The first meeting of the Kent Archeological Society under 
the chairmanship of Viscount Falmouth appointed the Marquess 
Camden to be president and solved the constitutional problem 
by taking over in their entirety the rules governing the Sussex 
Archeological Society, much as one medieval borough adopted 
the privileges of another ; and as the society enlisted most of 
the nobility, gentry and country clergy of Kent, it was a great 
success. The lengthy account of the first annual general 
meeting records the excursions that were made to the 
cathedral, St. Augustine’s, St. Martin’s parish church, the 
ruins of the castle, the Chequers Inn in the High Street, after 
which 
Divine Service was performed in the Cathedral at three o’clock, 
every seat being occupied from the stalls to the altar. The music 
selected was from Kentish composers. At half past four the 
Dinner took place, in the Music Hall, St. Margaret’s ; three hun- 
dred and ten were accommodated at the tables; above one 
hundred more were disappointed of seats, owing to their not 
having given timely notice of their intention to dine. 
The north had already shown the way. Professor Tait has 
sketched the beginnings of the Chetham Society in Manchester, 
“It was” he wrote “ characteristic of a full-blooded dining 
age that it was at a dinner at James Crossley’s house [ January, 
1843] that the decision to form the new society was taken.” 
Originally its members were for the most part not landed folk 
or country clergy as in Kent, but the lawyers, doctors and 
professional men of a great city. Not all the members were 
skilled historians. One, looking into his copy of the first 
volume of the Coucher Book of Whalley, is recorded to have 
remarked : “‘ What in the world do they mean by printing 
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such stuff as this?” But the editors of the volumes kney 
what they were doing. It has been noted that of the 

six who contributed over a hundred volumes in the forty years 
1843-83, no fewer than eighteen found their way into th 
Dictionary of National Biography: eight of them were 
men, four or five were lawyers, four bankers, two landowners, 
a doctor, a geologist, a librarian, a reporter, a merchant, 
a manufacturer, and an employee in a business house, Ajj 
this is to show that local history has been founded upon 
private and often co-operative enterprise, supported by 
amateurs and written by amateurs. The remarkable thing 
is that before those fuller developments in archival science 
and in the calendaring of documents which we associate with 
the Public Record Office, before there was any systematic 
investigation of family and local government records, local 
historians and local academies had achieved the results they 
had. 


The period between 1860 and the end of the first World War 
is remarkable for three developments. First, the extension 
of the local historical academy to every county or pair of 
counties (e.g., Cumberland and Westmorland) throughout 
England, all on a more or less similar subscription basis, 
many counties having more than one society or else a society 
publishing both transactions amd records in separate series; 
second, the participation of the university-trained scholar or 
antiquary in the work of the societies: for example, Dr. J. 
Horace Round in Essex, Copley Christie and James Tait in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and later, Dr. Hamilton Thompson in 
the activities of the Surtees Society, Canon Foster and Professor 
and Mrs. Stenton, in the publications of the Lincoln Record 
Society, and Dr. H. E. Salter in those of the Oxford Historical 
Society : a development coming with the rise of the specialist, 
the professional historian and the scientific archeologist. 
The association of universities with the local academies, 
notably of Durham with the Surtees, or Manchester with 
the Chetham and the Lancashire Parish Register Societies, 
proved of benefit to both. And third, perhaps the most 
significant, the growth of interest and study in the vast field 
of private archives, typified in the activities of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission and the less official, but no less 
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yseful, publication of many volumes of the Victoria County 
History. Between the two wars it was the third of these 
three developments that seemed to promise most, and educa- 
tionists were not slow to grasp its importance. It was seen 
that the study of the history of a locality through its records 
was not simply a matter for the somewhat restricted clientéle 
of a local publishing society ; that it might play an important 
in the teaching of civic responsibility, might lighten as 
well as brighten the conventional school history curriculum, 
and make the study of everyday institutions more real and 
alive, while from another angle it could deepen appreciation 
of art and architecture and help to promote an intelligent 
interest in design. Local history, when rightly handled, could 
fill a gap in extra-mural and adult education, and there is no 
need to enumerate here the many ways in which advantage 
was taken of the subject. The formation of a Local History 
committee by the Historical Association sufficiently reflects 
thetrend. At the same time, on the more strictly professional 
side, more and more work was being done in the universities 
both on agrarian and on industrial history, the life-blood of 
which must always be the locality, the facts and statistics 
of a given area treated both intensively and comparatively. 
It is clear therefore that while the work of the local societies 
continued, and often very fruitfully, both schools and uni- 
versities had come to display more than a casual interest in 
awider range of local studies : in place-names, regional survey 
and demography, excavation, local manufactures, arts and 
crafts historically treated, and a host of kindred topics, all 
over and above what might be termed the “ straight ” history 
of an area along family or governmental or ecclesiastical lines. 
This is perhaps more true of the modern than of the ancient 
wiversities, where such topics are normally left to clubs and 
societies. In the modern universities also, the development 
of schools of architecture has given a useful impetus to this 
type of history, and town and country planning (a feature 
of some of these new schools) has found an ally in the local 
historian. 
The co-operation of the local education authority with the 
university has proved a valuable field of experiment. In 
1993 the Lancashire county education department sent about 
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fifteen picked teachers of history in its secondary schools ty 
the University of Manchester, not to be lectured to on, 
definite piece of local history, but to participate in a ty 
terms’ course on the materials and sources utilized in th 
writing of such history, illustrated throughout by Lancashir 
examples. The Manchester city authority adopted the sam 
plan in 1935, and it is pleasant to record that both in th 
Chetham Society’s publications and in the Transactions of th 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society results of thes 
courses have seen the light. Birmingham, Liverpool and 
now more recently the University College of Hull in its new 
diploma course, have pursued kindred lines. Probably the 
first move in this direction, though different in many respects, 
was taken by the University of London when it established, 
at the Institute of Historical Research, a seminar on London 
history, conducted by Miss Jeffries Davis, and set aside a room 
for London bibliography. Local history cannot be pursued 
without adequate library facilities, and it is appropriate to 
mention here the wise decision of the same Institute to bring 
together, in a special collection, the index volumes and guides 
to all county archeological and historical societies’ publications. 
Such an index room has proved of great service to workers in 
local history as well as to local librarians. 


The situation which the Central Committee on Local History 
formed by the National Council of Social Service is considering 
to-day can be regarded both in a missionary and in a strictly 
scientific spirit. These categories can never exclude one 
another: missionaries may help the uninitiated ultimately 
to make the most far-reaching contributions to the volume of 
strictly professional effort ; and it is the business of the expert 
to let his standards and methods be seen and understood by 
the youngest novice in the subject. First the movement of 
the times must be appreciated. We are living in the middle 
of a social revolution. From the country the older landed 
families are disappearing, their houses are being sold, their 
muniments and evidences dispersed. Under similar economic 
pressure many smaller but formerly no less substantial homes— 
the country vicarage, the houses of the country doctor or 
solicitor—are disintegrating, and, with all these, certain rather 
gracious traditions, characteristic of a quieter and less anxious 
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England. Soon many of our towns will have been transformed 
by planning, by the growth of housing estates, the building 
of new schools and of all sorts of civic and administrative 
offices. But it is not the class changes or the physical altera- 
tions which the historian in the future will remark so much 
as the fact that throughout England the family and the home 
asa means of education in the art of living, the family and the 
home with their traditions of private integrity and public 
grvice, are being threatened by, and succumbing to, forces 
and attractions often excellent in themselves, which none the 
less destroy the unity of what is after all the basic cell of 
social life. The state, the vocational club or society are now 
trying to do for the members of that little unit what the parents 
—not always adequately, one may admit—thought it their 
business to do. The governmental specialists have taken 
charge. Before it is too late, ought we not to recapture for 
our new society a record of what our family life, humble as 
well as great, used to mean? I have put into simple language 
avery complicated phenomenon, which involves much careful 
analysis and study from the historian. What has to be con- 
veyed is the memory and the tradition of the old organic life, 
the life of the little units in the bewilderingly numerous 
localities of an earlier England. 

There is no magic in a lot of bare facts. But a village 
exhibition arranged in consultation with a Rural Community 
Council can unite past and present in an extraordinary way, 
making old inhabitants vie with one another in bringing out 
for display what they have had in the family from time without 
memory. Records are not written only: they may be the 
buildings, the implements, the clothes, the toys of past genera- 
tions. And then, of course, there are the letters, the diaries, 
the accounts (if they were kept) of the family. Let us in all 
this set local government and administration on one side for 
awhile, and begin with the simple realities of the home. 

They will lead on to collective history, to the parish and the 
town, to the community as a community and to its means of 
employment, in field, in office, or in factory. This is the task 
of the recording scheme of the National Council, and it is one 
in which the co-operation of the existing local archeological 
societies will be sought and readily given. These bodies need 
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help. Some of them, if they are to continue 
mounting costs of publication and the lack of t 
facilities, will have to recruit many more individual member 
instead of relying so much upon library and institutiong 
subscriptions to keep them going financially ; and 

the new Standing Council that is being established to-day may 
be able to suggest to them a widening of what is commonly 
understood as local history, and encourage them not to be 
afraid of subjects like the history of mills, factories and busines 
houses, of social and sporting clubs with their valuable 
minutes and statistics, of inns and hotels, of fisheries whether 
by net or line, and so forth : all legitimate materials for social 
and economic record. Are we not sometimes a little rigid in 
selection of topics? If there is good source material, capable 
of being treated critically and thoroughly, why should not the 
range of subjects be extended ? Such initiative is bound to 
gain recruits. 

These then are some possibilities for missionary work. The 
Council has already begun to bridge the gap between this and 
more specialised and “ scientific’’ history in its plan for 
county bibliographies. These should be pushed forward, and 
not left to the antiquarian bookseller to draw up. Yet, when 
all is said and done, the fundamental task of the local historian 
is with the writing of history itself from the records which he 
discovers and interprets ; it is original work, and no other. 
Lectures and exhibitions are useful and entertaining: but 
writing is the thing. His material is the private archives of 
this country, and it is precisely these which, in individual 
hands, are the most exposed these days to the perils of dispersal, 
oblivion or destruction. But first and foremost he must know 
what and where these archives are. It is to make the discovery 
and record it that the National Register of Archives has come 
into existence, as part of a far-reaching plan for the control 
of British archives, first outlined by the British Record Asso 
ciation and worked out, with certain modifications, by the 
Master of the Rolls’ Archive Committee. The Register, with 
treasury support, has now begun work in the majority of 
counties. Already it has been responsible for some remarkable 
finds : but to be ubiquitous and to be successful it needs the 
help of every society engaged in local history work, and 
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especially of an organisation like the National Council of Social 
ce. 

ia impossible to prescribe for the Register a uniform method 
of work in each county. In Oxfordshire the Rural Community 
Council has provided the staff and organisation ; in Lancashire 
and Cheshire two great libraries, the Rylands and the Chetham, 
got it going, and the latter provides invaluable assistance. 
In some counties the local county authority has sponsored the 
work; in others the local record society has come forward. 
In all cases an organising committee, often with area sub- 
committees, has come into existence, drawing specialist help 
and advice from a panel of historians and antiquaries who 
give their services. Certain universities are playing a valuable 
part, particularly Liverpool, which has taken Cheshire as its 
special province and is giving essential assistance with the 
registration of private collections. In its operation the 
Register has raised two main problems: one of an admini- 
strative kind, the other of a more general order. Its own 
administrative problem is the need for a skilled and numerically 
adequate registration staff in the county where it operates. 
The preparation and typing of the more detailed—the “ third- 
stage”"—reports is, when large-scale private collections are 
being described, a full-time business, requiring a personnel 
normally beyond the resources so far allowed from public 
funds. The other problem concerns the offices and libraries 
where documents either under registration or on permanent 
loan from their owners may be deposited. 

The future of local history is largely dependent upon the 
custody and preservation of our private archives. On this 
Thave little to add to the article of The Times museum corres- 
pondent in December, 1948, except to suggest that the solu- 
tion of the problem of custody cannot be rigidly uniform 
throughout England, and that the answer will probably lie, 
as at Lincoln, in the collaboration of a number of authorities, 
local and ecclesiastical, to create their own record offices, 
sometimes on a county, sometimes on a broader or area basis, 
and in the appointment to such offices of thoroughly trained 
and skilled personnel. The examples of Bedford, Chelmsford 
and Preston show that you have only to create offices of such 
standing for private collections to flow into them, sometimes 
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almost to the embarrassment of their eager and industriogs 
archivists. But the new record office need not necessarily he 
at the actual seat of local government. At Lamport Hal, 
most of which beautiful house Sir Gyles Isham has placed a 
the disposal of the Northamptonshire Record Society, it is, 
flourishing county record society which has undertaken, with 
great success, the keeping of the records, with the moral anj 
financial support of city and county. There should be nothj 
to prevent a local society from acting, with the goodwill of 
the local authorities, as the pioneering medium for creating 
and administering a new record centre. And surely some of 
the country houses which are now in the market might, given 
due alterations, serve as archive repositories, if the money 
can be found. 

In the meantime what of the standard of our local history 
publications? It has certainly not declined. In borough 
history, Mr. J. W. F. Hill on Lincoln is a worthy companion 
to Mr. J. S. Furley, whose books on Winchester were published 
before the war. Both have held office in their respective cities 
And if medieval borough history is the poorer by the loss of 
Professor Tait, there is still in Manchester Professor Redford 
to continue his notable studies on the history of an industria 
capital. To the north-east, Mr. C. T. Clay’s continuation of 
the Yorkshire Charters has just reached the seventh volume, 
and at York Mr. Purvis is exploiting the capitular archives 
under his care. Warwickshire, Cambridgeshire and Nortb- 
amptonshire have all published volumes in the Victoria Coumly 
History; and if printing costs have risen to daunt the record 
publishing societies, what is eventually produced is worth 
waiting for: in the ecclesiastical sphere alone, I would instance 
the first volume of the Glastonbury Cartulary and the Chichesta 
Cartulary of the Sussex Record Society. 

It would be a pity if economic pressure cut down productivity 
here. Yet in their publishing work more collaboration 
between local societies, particularly where several exist i 
the same area, would seem to be indicated, even if amalgam 
tion is unnecessary. Our scholars seem inclined to work @ 
small units, and the county with all its associations still holés 
the field. Regional organisation has never been popula 
with our local authorities, and war-time experiences are 00 
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easily forgotten. This places all the more stress on the need 
for close co-operation between county archive centres and 
eal record and antiquarian societies, and upon the need for 
all learned groups in the county—museums and libraries as 
well as societies—to combine to assure the future of local 
history. Personal disagreements should be subordinated to 
this purpose, and there should be an end to the differences 
ghich have at times hampered constructive work. The 
National Council by its new organisation can bring powerful 
influence to bear in this direction and in many others. What- 
ever it does by its harmonizing and co-ordinating work, at 
ghatever level, will be deeply welcome to those who have the 
cause of our English local history at heart. 
E. F. JAcos. 





THE FRIARS OF THE HOLY CROSS IN ENGLap 


Of the lesser congregations of Mendicants which arose in ty 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, those of the Holy Cross 


the most popular, and the most persistent. They china 
208 houses in Italy and fourteen in Ireland, and in Englanj_ 
always hostile to the smaller orders of friars—they inauguraty 
at least twelve. They survived to the Dissolution in England 
and to 1656 in Italy ; five priories exist at the present dy 
in Belgium, eight in the Netherlands, one in Rome and four 
the United States, besides missions overseas. They claim 
descent from Anacletus, the disciple of St. Peter and thin 
bishop of Rome?*; they emerge from legend into history i 
four successive groups of houses: Italian, Flemish, Bohemia, 
and Polish. It is difficult to characterise the order as a whok 
Each of its congregations followed the Augustinian rule, wit 
a general bias towards the maintenance of hospitals ; and ther 
the composite portrait fades out. The name carries th 
suggestion of an organised unity and specific character that 
did not exist in fact. 

The Italian congregation obtained its constitutions fron 
Alexander III in 1169.2 Innocent IV added to them, ai 
about 1266 Clement IV placed at the head of the congregation 
the priory and hospital of Santa Maria di Morello at Bologna’ 
Rival generals were elected in 1286.4 In 1323 the genenl 
was compelled to retire on pension, and a successor—e 
communicated at the time—was provided by John XXIl’ 
The Italian houses suffered seriously in the incessant was 
that ravaged the peninsula, and under Eugenius IV most d 
them were given in commendam® to non-resident dignitaries 
ecclesiastical or lay. Pius II reorganised them in 1459, ané 


1 I am indebted for these figures to the ready courtesy of Father Andrew 
Engwirda, O.S.Cr., of Amersfoort. 


8 Or, by another (almost inevitable) tradition, from St. Cyriac, with whee 
assistance, in the year 326, St. Helen discovered the Holy Sepulchre and te 
Cross, [{P. Labbé, Sacrosancta Concilia, (Venice, 1728-33), xi, pt. i p. 27. 

*P. Hélyot, Histoire des ordves Monastiques, religieux et mulitaswes, a & 
congrégations séculaives, (Paris, 1714), ii, 223; Max Heimbucher, Die Onin 
wnd Kongregationen dev Katholischen Kirche, (2nd ed., 1907), ii, 3. 

* Hélyot, ii, 233, 

* Maurice Prou, Regisives d’'Honorius IV, 664. 

*G, Mollat, Letives Communes de Jean XXII, 18206, 18594—5, 18653 

* Hélyot, ii, 223. 
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pis V in 1518 ; and in 1656 Alexander VII abolished them.’ 
The Italian congregation had a house (the Hospital of the 
Holy Spirit) at Acre®; and it was possibly from an Italian con- 
vent that the Crossed Friar came whom the chapter of Spalato, 
after six other clerks had declined so poor a benefice, elected 
s their bishop, and Honorius I1I—protesting that the Holy 
Se did not allow the elevation of these brethren to the episco- 

te—consented in 1220 to approve.® It may be added that 
aCrutched Friar from Venice played the organ for Henry VIII.?° 


Hélyot observes!! that Alemand’s Monasticon Hibernicum 
is probably wrong in deriving the fourteen Irish houses from 
the Italian congregation ; but until 1211 there were no other 
Crossed Friars except those of Italy, and Alemand’s summary! 
places the establishment of twelve of the Irish houses in or 
before the reign of King John. One, apparently, was trans- 
fered to the Crossed Friars from a different order, and others 
may have been, but hardly all the twelve. Eight of the Irish 
houses were also hospitals, dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 
Their history is obscure ; Alemand and Archdall (who com- 
piled a later Monasticon Hibernicum)'* supply some details 
for the earlier years; the Calendars of Papal Letters, from 
198 onwards, and the published registers of the archbishops of 
Amagh, for the later. 


The third and fourth groups of Crossed Friars have little 
comection with these islands. The Crossed Friars with the 
Red Star, a military order established in Bohemia by Gregory 
IXin 1238, spread into Silesia, Moravia, Hungary and Poland,” 
and they may perhaps be traced to three houses in Scotland. 
The hospital of St. Germains near Tranent (in East Lothian) 
ad two other foundations, at Dunkeld and at Hamilton, 
probably belonged to a wider Bethlehemite group, but the 


" Hélyot, ii. 223-4 ; Heimbucher ii. 34. 
= R. Roéhricht, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani, (Innsbruck, 1893), 
p 


_*& Potthast, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, (Berlin, 1874), i. 552; 
(onrad Eubel, Hierarchia catholica medii aevi (Minster, 1913), i. 483. 

* Jervis Wegg, Richard Pace, pp. 123, 129. 

" Hélyot, ii, 225, 

* Monasticon Hibernicum, (trans. 1722), pp. 144-9. 

™® Monasticon Hibernicum, (Dublin, 1786). 

“Heimbucher, ii, 35-6 ; Potthast, ii, 15310. 
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first was stated in 1470 to be held “ per fratres . . . opdini, 
cruciferorum cum stella sub regula sancti Augustini degentes "4 


With Heimbucher’s fourth group,%® the Polish Cross 
Friars with the Red Heart, ordo paenitentiae sanctoryp 
martyrum, otherwise ordo B.V. Mariae de Metro de paenitentia 
ss. martyrum, we come to an obscure borderland in which 
different orders seem to meet. The “ order of penitence of 
the holy martyrs ’’!* appears to have made a false start ip 
England in 1260, when they obtained a site at Guildford 
and the king’s leave to stay there until they found a better's. 
and then they disappeared from English history. But ina 
bull of 1260 Alexander IV enjoined the bishop of Prague to 
forbid Martin, soi-disant prior, and other brethren of the order 
“de Poenit, beat. martyrum”’ to preach or hear confessions, 
and told him to send offenders to prison.” Henry III's 
references to the “ Cruciferi’”’ of St. Mary in 1244 and 125), 
and Thomas of Eccleston’s distinction between the “ on) 
Cruciferorum ”’ and the “ fratres de ordine Crucis”, which wil 
be mentioned later, increase the confusion.’’a The group of 
denominations based on ‘‘crux”’ is, in fact, a source of 
bewilderment.'® But in ages of ferment and formation, of 
slow and difficult communications and laborious and vulner- 
able records, such confusion is not surprising. 


Heimbucher’s second or Flemish group may be called that 
of north-western Europe. In 1211 Theodore de Celles, 1 
canon of Liége, established on the hill of Clair-Lieu near Huy 


4 Cal. Pap. Lett., xii. 337. The Reverend James Bulloch, B.D., Parish 
Minister of Tranent, has collected the evidence for the history and affiliation 
of these houses in an article which will appear in the Records of the Scottish 
Church History Society. 

1%® Heimbucher, ii. 37 ; see also Hélyot, ii. 241-6. 

16 The name suggests a “ Third Order’’, for the Franciscan Tertiaries 
were until about 1289 called, both officially and popularly, the “ Ordo & 
Poenitentia "’ (Downside Review, October, 1945, p. 240). 

164 Close Rolls, 1259-61, p. 51; Thomas of Eccleston, De adventu fratrum 
minorum in Angliam, (edit. A. G. Little), p. 131 and note. 

17 Potthast, ii. 17878. 

178 Pages 5, 6. 

1*® The Teutonic Knights are called Cruciferi in papal documents of 125 
(Potthast, i. pp. 1410, 1443), and the Knights of St. John in the Catholi 
Encyclopedia (iv. 511). Similarly, the term Fratres Crucis was used for the 
Pastorelli, and Crucifratres for certain German heretics of 1414 (Ducange 1 
629) ; Crucesignati normally means Crusaders, but sometimes penitent 


heretics (a document of 1329 in H. C. Lea’s History of the Inquisition, (1887), 
i, 580). 
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aconvent which became their seat of government.’® Hospitals 
for the sick and foreign missions (especially the conversion of 
the Albigensian heretics) were their assigned duties.*° Their 
rile was the Augustinian ; their constitutions, approved in 
1216 by Innocent III and confirmed by Honorius III, borrowed 

ly from those of the Dominicans, and in 1248 Innocent IV 
granted them the entire Dominican constitutions.*! They 
gore a white cassock, a black scapular with a cross (the upright 
bar red and the cross-bar white) on the breast, a black girdle, 
and a black cloak for use out of doors.?!* The houses of the 
Flemish congregation had lay brothers as well as clerks, and 
after 1453 donati, lay adherents who gave to the order them- 
gives and their goods. They had priors, chosen for three 
years, and, if the brethren agreed, sub-priors and precentors. 
The master general, chosen for life, had the right to pontificalia, 
the insignia of the episcopate ; he was elected in conclave, 
during which the electors fasted. The general chapter was 
held every three years, and all the priors and two deputies 
fom each convent were summoned; four definitors were 
appointed, to warn the general against his faults, to depose him 
inthe last resort, and to take charge of the order on his decease.*? 
It became a federal order, but centralised in the obedience 
promised by each member to the general.2? From Huy, these 
Crossed Friars spread over the Low Countries, France, England 
and Germany.** Innocent IV gave the mother house in 1254 
leave to perform Divine service in time of interdict ; Martin IV 
confirmed its privileges in 1284; John XXII, in 1318, brought 
the order into immediate subjection to the Holy See.** St. 
Louis established them in Paris in or before 1258; they came 
to Liége in 1272, and to Caen about 1275: they settled at 
Kéln in 1307 and at Aachen in 1372.?6 


” Hélyot, ii. 227, 232, 234; Heimbucher, ii. 34. 

* Heimbucher, ii. 34. 

"Potthast, ii. 13063; Labbé, ii. 232-3; Heimbucher, ii. 34; Pierre 
Mandonnet, O.P., Saint Dominique, (1938), ii. 253, 260. 

"4 Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘ Crosiers "’. 

* Heimbucher, ii. 34—5. 

® Mandonnet, ii. 260. 

“ Hélyot, ii. 234. 

* Potthagt, ii. 15445, 22179 : Hélyot, ii. 233. 

“Le Nain de Tillemont, Vie de St. Louis, (Paris, 1847-51), v. 304; G. 
Kurth, Lidge au Moyen-Age, p. 254; P. Carel, Histoire de la Ville de Caen 
puis Philippe-Auguste, p. 41; Heimbucher, ii. 34. 
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The Crossed Friars probably settled in England, at Colchester 
before 1230, though fifteen years passed before public attention 
was drawn to them ; and before sketching the history of ing. 
vidual houses it is worth while to indicate the factors whic 
fe.voured or hampered them in this country. They came, lik 
the other orders of friars, at a time when clerical opinion wa; 
inclined to disapprove, and lay opinion was likely to concad 
a fair trial. The fourth Lateran Council of 1215 had forbiddey 
the establishment of new “ religions’’ ; but the prohibition 
was held to apply to new rules, and orders which could no 
claim an earlier foundation took refuge under the ancient 
Augustinian rule. But the bishops resented the exemption 
from episcopal visitation which the friars, as a whole, soone 
or later obtained : Thomas of Eccleston asserts*? that Robert 
Grosseteste, when bishop of Lincoln (1235-1253), repelled the 
brethren ‘‘ de ordine Cruciferorum .. . et similiter”—by a 
obscure distinction—“ fratres de ordine Crucis merito repulsi 
sunt’’; and in the time of Archbishop Pecham (1279-1292 
these friars shared the general unpopularity of upstart new 
orders in the older clerical circles.2** The parochial clergy 
suspected, often with justice, that a competition for influence 
and for dues had begun. The established Benedictine houses, 
conservative and as a rule nationalist, disliked an order based 
overseas. On: the other hand, some at least of the popes saw 
in these new orders an accession of strength to the church a 
a whole ; such kings as Henry III and Louis IX shared this 
view ; and nobles and peasants alike were ready to welcome 
new presentation of old truths. 

Conservatism won its last victory in 1274, when the second 
Council of Lyons, under Gregory X (formerly archdeacon of 
Liége), forbade every order founded after 1215, and not expressly 
confirmed by the Holy See, to admit new members or acquire 
fresh property ; and the Crossed Friars, though never brought 
under this condemnation by popes or councils, were held by 
bishops and by monks in England to deserve it. 

Such was the background of the new order’s first fifty years 
in England. The opposition was no doubt encouraged by 4 
number of apostasies about 1316, *** and by later scandals 


#7 Little’s edition, p. 130. 
*8 Mandonnet, ii. 263. 
888 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1313-17, p. 512. 
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in the London house,—though some contemporary houses of 
monks and canons were no better regulated. 

On the Monday before All Saints’ day, 1244, there came to 
the synod of the bishop of Rochester, according to Matthew 
Paris,** “‘ certain men in the guise of a new Religion, brethren 
called Cruciferi’’, showing the papal privilege ‘that none 
might criticise their order or revile themselves ; they were 
even at liberty to excommunicate any who did so”’ ; and the 
appearance of this and other new orders, in apparent disregard 
of the fourth Lateran Council, caused universal wonder. The 
king, some weeks earlier, had issued letters of protection with- 
out term to the brethren “‘ ordinis Sancte Marie de ordine 
Cruciferorum ’’*°; and it is possible that he intended to benefit 
William de Warenne’s new house of canons at Reigate, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin and the Holy Cross. The tradition that 
the house at Reigate belonged to Crossed Friars*! is not sup- 
ported by evidence. But from this point the references are 
dear and definite. In October, 1249, Henry granted protection 
to the brethren of the order of the Holy Cross, and in March, 
1250, to the master and brethren of the hospital of St. Mary 
of the order Cruciferorum.*1* Three early donations, which did 
not become effective, were clearly intended for this order: 
land was given to them at Warenford in Bamburgh about 
1250, at Caldwell by Bedford in 1252, and at Osmotherley in 
1257.32 The first permanent foundation was at Colchester, 
if the other tradition, preserved by Tanner, is authentic ; 
and this house, dating from about fifteen years before the synod 
at Rochester, was perhaps affiliated at first to Italy. 


The founding of the house at COLCHESTER and its hospital 
was attributed to William de Launvelai, lord of the manor 
of Stanway and at one time governor of Colchester castle ; 
and in any case he helped to endow it.** He was a consider- 


" Chronica Majora, (Rolls Series 57), iv. 393-4. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, 435. 
ee Wood, Survey of the City of Oxford (Oxford Historical Society), 


"8 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, pp. 51, 62. 

"History of Northumberland, i, 249; Calendar of Charter Rolls, i, 394; 
W. Dugdale, Monasticon (under Caldwell Priory), (ed. 1830), vi. 392; Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 1347-58, p. 583 ; Victoria County History, Yorkshire, iii, 90. 

* Thomas Cromwell, History and description of the borough of Colchester 
(London, 1825), i. 187; R. C. Fowler in V.C.H., Essex, ii, 191, 


2 
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able landowner, active in the year 1194 ; he died not later thay 
1233, and probably in or before 1230.%** A prior named John 
is mentioned in 1235.%% But insufficient endowment led jp 
poverty, and to reconstruction ; in 1392-3 the patrons proposed 
to grant the advowson to the town; by 1399 it had become, 
“hospital or free chapel ’’, whose master or warden held two 
similar appointments in distant counties ; and in 1400 th 
king—declaring that the advowson had been forfeited to him 
and that the yearly value was less than {5,—regranted the 
advowson to the lord of the manor of Stanway.* In 140].2 
indulgences were announced by the English hierarchy for 
those who should visit and assist the convent.®* It became in 
1407 the seat of the fashionable gild of St. Helen, and the 
friars left it*’; but in 1496, through the intervention of John 
earl of Oxford and other friends, they returned.** The master 
and brethren of the gild, with the consent of the lord of the 
manor of Stanway (as founder), admitted their claim ; it was 
agreed that four friars, Englishmen, should inhabit the house; 
and in 1499 the town restored the property.®® In 1514 LeoX 
issued an indulgence to assist in the suitable furnishing of 
the house.*® In 1526 the prior asserted his privilege of sanc- 
tuary, and showed in support a transcript of a bull; pressed 
to produce a grant from the king’s ancestors, he suggested 
that there was one at the head house of the order.“ _ The net 
value at the Dissolution was {7 7s. 8d. a year.‘* The property 
was granted to Thomas lord Audley of Walden ; and at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the house was let to the 
workhouse corporation. . 


84 Book of Fees, 87, 107, 196, 736; V.C.H., Herts., iii. 152, iv. 21; Clos 
Rolls, 1227-31, p. 314. 

%%> Feet of Fines for Essex (Essex Archeological Society), i. 112. 

* Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, xxii. 671. 

*6 Cal. Pat, Rolls, 1399-1401, pp. 5, 372. 

6 V.C.H., Essex, ii. 191. 

*7 The uninterrupted list of priors, masters or wardens given by Mr. Fowl 
does not seem to conflict with this statement. 

8* Cromwell, i. 187. 

$9 V.C.H., Essex, ii. 191. 

$6 Letters and Papers of the veign of Henry VIII, (ed. 1920), i. 3568. 

$1 Letters and Papers, iv. 2385. 

4* Valov Ecclesiasticus, i. 443. 

# Cromwell, i. 187. 
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From about 1246 to about 1260 a house existed at WHAPLODE 
in Lincolnshire (Parts of Holland). It was founded by Robert 
dOyry (who was to be patron) as the convent of St. Mary 
de Novo Loco, and confirmed by Innocent IV in 1247 ; about 
1260 Robert’s son-in-law bought the property from Peter, the 
provincial of the order, for 100s., and gave it to Spalding 
Priory.“ 

The house at WELNETHAM in West Suffolk, three miles 
south-east of Bury St. Edmunds, was founded in 1274* in 
the chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr. It received a benefaction 
in 1831 from Robert of Bures on condition of finding chaplains 
in the friars’ London church, and another in 1346 from Robert 
of Rokewode.**® In 1390 Gilbert the prior and John Lynot, 
abrother, had licence to pass overseas and letters of exchange 
for their expenses.4? It lay in a detached portion of Little 
Welnetham parish and part of the buildings remains at Chapel 
Farm.*® Welnetham appears, at the end, to have been 
treated as part of the possessions of London.*® It was some- 
times described in wills as a Trinitarian house.*° 


From about 1293 the friars of Welnetham had a cell at 
BaRHAM or Bergham, in the parish of Linton in south-east 
Cambridgeshire,51 and in 1293 they sought licence to acquire 
the advowson of the village chapel.5* John de Furneaux in 
1323 gave to this house a messuage and land at Barham and 
leave to have a fold for 120 sheep.** In 1522 the prior (if he 
is intended by the ‘“‘ abbot of Bergham”’) was expected to 
find {40 towards the loan for the French war.®4 There was a 
prior at least as late as 1532, but at the end the property seems 
to have been treated as part of the possessions of the London 

“Kathleen Major in Associated Architectural Societies, xli. 149-154; 
Cal. Chart. Rolls, ii. 127. 


“M. D. Knowles, Religious Houses of Medieval England, p. 117. 

“P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, xvii. 308, xxii. 419 ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1330-34, 
p. 197 ; 1343-45, p. 135; 1345-48, p. 283. 

® Cal. Cl. Rolls, 1389-92, p. 570; 1392-96, p. 540. 

Suffolk Green Books, xv. 380, 389. 

” Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1558-60, p. 127. 

“ Momasticon, vi. 1587. 

" Monasticon, vi. 1585 ; Knowles, p. 117; V.C.H., Cambs., ii, 291. 

"P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, xvii. 32. 

PRO. Lists and Indexes, xvii. 213; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1321-24, p. 262. 

Letters and Papers, iii, 2483. 
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house.** The site of the priory is said to be occupied by tty 
farmhou e which preserves the name of Barham Hall. jy 
seal bore the figure of St. Margaret.®* 

Professor M. D. Knowles has attributed an original settl. 
ment of Crossed Friars in LONDON to the year 1249, but hy 
seems to have given too definite a meaning to Matthew Paris's 
description of their arrival at the bishop of Rochester's synod 
The permanent settlement, at any rate, was made in 1208 x 
Hart Street, close to the Tower.s” The friars received a pitt 
of 28s. from the king in 1300.5* In 1319 their church wa 
built but not yet dedicated, and the cemetery not yet cons. 
crated ; and an arrangement with the rector of St. Olave’s 
on the subject of fees had to be negotiated.5® The hous 
obtained further endowments in 1331, in 1333, in 1335-6 and 
in 1341 and 1343.*° In 1342 they had licence to found a hous 
at Oxford.*t The benefaction of 1331 to Welnetham, already 
mentioned, was requited in 1350, when the London hous 
granted the use of a room and a stable to Andrew of Bure 
and his wife on their visits to London.* In 1349-50 th 
London friars obtained, or at least sought, further endowments.* 
They were spending fast : in 1341 they were excused payment 
of a subsidy on the ground of poverty ; in 1349 they incurred 
a debt of £100, which they paid off; in 1350 and 1360 one of 
them, collecting alms in England for the costly work of the 
Virgin (perhaps a new altar) begun in their priory, had letters 
of protection.“ In 1350 they numbered a prior, a sub-prior 
and eleven other brethren; in the years 1363-1372 Simon of 
Sudbury’s Register includes the names of fifteen ordinands 


55 Monasticon, vi. 1585; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1550-52, p. 434 ; 1557-58, p. 325; 
V.C.H., Cambs., ii. 292. 


5© Monasticon, vi. 1585. 

57 Knowles, 117; John Stow, Survey of London, (ed. 1908), p. 147. 

68 V.C.H., London, i, 514. 

5® Registrum Stephani Gravesend, p. 217. 

oP. R.O. Lists and Indexes, xvii. 311, 321, 341, 398; Cal. Pat. Rolls 
1330-34, pp. 41, 49, 223, 416; 1334-38, p. 222; 1340-43, p. 345; 1343-4, 
p. 113. 

$1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1340-43, p. 493. 

63 V.C.H., London, i. 514. 

* P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, xxii. 442. 

* Cal, Cl. Rolls, 1341-43, p.175 ; 1349-54, p. 134 ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1348-8), 
p- 445; 1368-61, p. 319. 

% V.C.H., London, i. 516. 
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from this house, ten of whom took priest’s orders. In 1367 
is was described as poorly endowed"; yet in 1376 the priory 
at Donnington, mentioned later, was founded from it. 

The years which followed the Black Death show the London 
house as plainly demoralised. Two friars left it for a vagabond 
life in 1352.67 In 1359 three of them carried off goods valued 
at {87 13s. 4d., including the common seal and fifteen papal 
bulls.“ In 1371 we find a strange and inconsequent story 
of Sir Thomas Peytavin’s young heir driven into this house 
by men who sought his inheritance ; of his formal release from 
the habit ; of an expeditionary force under the prior which 
besieged, stormed and sacked the manor house in Herefordshire 
while Sir Thomas was serving in Aquitaine, and took away 
oxen and sheep to the value of £120; and of the consequent 
legal proceedings stayed by the royal writ.*® In 1383 the 
keeper of the privy seal was lodging in St. Clement Danes 
parish, in the inn of the bishop of Bath and Wells ; the prior 
and others abetted William Bridport in breaking in and carry- 
ing away silver vessels to the value of 600 marks ; and the prior 
obtained his pardon in 1391.7° The prior of 1432 was imprisoned 
in Windsor Castle on charges of magic, necromancy and sorcery, 
and released by the council on finding sureties in {20.71 The 
friars let off part of their property in 1440, free of charge, for 
life and a year, to Thomas Haseley, esquire, clerk of the crown, 
at one time deputy coroner of the city of London, and brother 
of their chapter.” In 1459 and 1495 they gave the hospitality 
of their church to two German or Dutch fraternities.7* They, 
with the other city friars, received a small gratuity at Henry 
VI's funeral ; and in 1509 they walked, among the city friars, 
in Henry VII’s funeral procession.” 

They seemed, in Henry VIII’s early years, the objects of 
general goodwill. In 1514 Elizabeth Lady Scrope made the 

" Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1364-67, p. 383. 

" Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1350-54, p. 279. 

“H. T. Riley, Memorials of London, (London, 1868), p. 303. 

" Cal. Cl. Rolls, 1369-74, pp. 242-4. 

" Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1388-92, p. 429. 

" Cal. Cl. Rolls, 1429-35, pp. 150, 193. 


"Cal. Cl. Rolls, 1435-41, pp. 371-2 ; M. B. Ruud, Thomas Chaucer, p. 55 n. 
" V.C.H., London, i. 515. 


“F. Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, Henry III to Henry VI, (London, 
1837), p. 496 ; Letters and Papers, i, 21. 
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prior her executor and left £10 and her beads to him, and five 
marks to the convent.”* The same year, Leo X announced 
an indulgence in their behalf, since their buildings (except the 
church) had been destroyed by fire, and their numbers had 
doubled.”* The city helped them with land for enlarging the 
church, and collections for the rebuilding fund were authorised 
in the diocese of Hereford as late as 1532.77 Robert Collins 
left them £6 13s. 4d. in 1523, and Sir John Skevington 5) 
for the new buildings of the church in 1524; these two, and 
other distinguished persons, were buried in the church—includ- 
ing two noblemen executed for treason in 1537.7° In 1532 the 
prior was in trouble over seditious words : he had said at dinner 
in the fratry that the king would have a fall, and that if 
rumours were true he should be called Destructor Fidei and not 
Defensor.7** In May, 1534, he subscribed to the Supremacy; 
in 1535 he and his friars again walked in procession, in their 
copes.7? About this time Cromwell’s agents blackmailed him 
for incontinence ; in February, 1536, one of the friars warned 
a penitent against Latimer, and the bishop of Rochester, 
Hilsey, forbade some of them to hear confessions.*® Qn 
12 November, 1538, six brethren signed the surrender of the 


house.*4 The property was valued at {52 13s. 4d. a year," 
but Welnetham and Barham seem, as was stated earlier, to 
have been included. One friar, at least, was pensioned.® 
The materials of the house were destined to rebuild the liev- 


, 


tenant’s “ lodging” at the Tower; the site was granted in 
1540 to Sir Thomas Wyatt.** The name of the “ Crutched 


76 Surtees Society, \xxix. 50-1. 

76 Letters and Papers, i. 3568. 

7” Monasticon, vi. 1586; V.C.H., London, i. 515; Registrum Caroli Both, 
pp. 358, 360. 

7* Letters and Papers, iii. 3175, iv. 952; Stow, p. 147 ; “ Chronicle of the 
grey friars of London”, in Monumenta Franciscana, (Rolls Ser. No. 4), it 
199-201. 

768 Letters and Papers, v. 1209. 

1® Letters and Papers, vii. 665; Monasticon, vi. 1586; “ Two London 
Chronicles from the Collection of John Stow”, in Camden Miscellany, x), 
(Camden Third Series, No. 18), p. 11. E 

© Letters and Papers, x. 346, p. 190; Three Chapters of Letters relating 
the Suppression of the Monasteries, (edit. T. Wright), (Camden First Sens, 
No. 26), p. 37. 

*! Deputy Keeper of Public Records, 8th Report, appendix II, p. 3; 
Letters and Papers, xiii. pt. 2, p. 807. 

*® Monasticon, vi, 1586. 

% Letters and Papers, xiv. pt. 1, p. 603. 

4 [ ettevs and Papers, xiv. pt. 1, p. 287 ; Monasticon, vi. 1586. 
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Friars ” survives in a street of commercial offices. A sixteenth- 
century manuale sacerdotum remains from the library of the 
London house. *® 

The Crossed Friars attempted two settlements in Yorkshire 
in the early years of Edward II. The lower part of a building 
at the corner of Barker Hill, facing Monkgate, in York, 
traditionally attributed to them, still existed in 1818.%* They 
also began to build in Sir Arnald de Percy’s park at K1LDALE*? 
on the Leven, among the Cleveland moors. But in 1313 
William Greenfield, archbishop of York, relying on the decree 
of the second Council of Lyons, placed the Kildale settlement 
under interdict**; and no more is known of either of these 
houses. 

The projected settlement at OxrorD was hardly more 
fortunate than those in Yorkshire. In July, 1342, the London 
friars obtained licences in mortmain to acquire property, to 
the value of £10 a year, toward the sustenance of thirteen 
friars and scholars who should reside for their erudition in 
the University of Oxford and celebrate divine service there, 
and to acquire a messuage in Oxford as a home for these 
students.°° Thomas Legh, the town clerk, offered them 
property super Grauntpounte, outside the south gate.*! In 
1349 Richard Cary had licence to grant to them other messuages 
and land, which they had leave from Libertus, their general 
at Huy, to accept.*? Difficulties arose with their landlords, 
Merton College, but these were compromised.** In July, 
1349, the bishop of Lincoln forbade them to proceed with 
the chapel; in March, 1350, the proctor of Merton met the 
London prior on the site and ordered him to stop the work ; 
but in September, 1350, the pope confirmed their property 

“N.R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, (Royal Historical Society, 
London, 1941), p. 69. 

 Monasticon, vi. 1587 ; W. Hargrove, History of York, ii. 561. 

® Monasticon, vi. 1587. 

_ D. Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae (London, 1737), 
i. 423 ; Surtees Society, Ixxxix. 388-390 ; cli. 74, 100. 

" Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1340-43, pp. 493, 498. 

"P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, xvii. 399. 

"P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, xxii. 444; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1348-50, p. 291; 
Wood, City of Oxford, ii, 491. 


“H. E. Salter, Munimenta Civitatis Oxonie, (Oxford Historical Society), 
pp. 117-9; A. G. Little in V.C.H., Oxfordshire, ii. 149, 
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and privileges at Oxford.** In 1352, not yet defeated, the 
began a settlement near by, under their own prior, but on ty 
bishop’s instructions the abbot of Osney cited this prior, ang 
on his refusal to appear excommunicated him ; he appealed 
to the pope, and there the story ends. The friars had gathered 
their students, and had received some legacies. But th 
London prior let their property,** and it may be assumed that 
the settlement, after all their struggles, had to be abandoned, 


Two more failures occurred about the same time. In 134 
Thomas Wake of Liddel had licence to grant a toft and ter 
acres in the moor of Blakehowe in FARNDALE (a few mils 
south of Kildale, in the North Riding of Yorkshire) to th 
friars of the Holy Cross, that they might found a house and 
build an oratory and dwellings.** Two years later the order 
had licence to acquire a habitation in WOTTON-UNDER-Epc 
and property to the value of £10 a year, to be held for the 
celebration of Divine service and the maintenance of fre 
schools in the town.*? Neither of these houses was established. 
It is possible that in Gloucestershire, at any rate, the Black 
Death intervened ; and Wake (who had previous experience” 
of an abortive licence in mortmain) had no doubt to face the 
hostility of the archbishops of York to his intended bene 
ficiaries. 


In 1376 Sir Richard Abberbury granted to the friars of the 
Holy Cross by the Tower of London two messuages, land and 
a rent of ten shillings in Berkshire on condition of finding two 
chaplains of their order for his chapel at DONNINGTON, near 
Newbury.** He had nursed this plan since 1365.1 Ino 
before 1393 he re-founded Donnington hospital, and directed 
the almsmen to go every day to mass in the chapel.’" His 
gifts received papal approval in 1397, with the statement that 
the friars had held the property for fourteen years ; and ® 

* V.C.H., Oxon, ii. 149. 

*% Wood, City of Oxford, ii, 491-2. 

** P._R.O. Lists and Indexes, xxii, 426; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1345-48, p. 370. 

*? Cal, Pat, Rolls, 1348-50, p. 268. 

** Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1343-45, p. 339. The widow of Thomas earl of Best 
(who was heir of the Wakes) held at her death in 1416 the advowson of the 
chapel of the Brethren of Holy Charity in Farndale (Yorkshire Arch@ologua 
Soctety, Record Series, lix, 126), 

** Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-52, p. 169. 


106 P_R.O. Lists and Indexes, xxii, 546, 
402 J. C, Cox in V.C.H., Berks., ii, 91. 
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1999 Sir Richard further endowed the house.'% The prior 
of the Crouched Friars at Donnington obtained a papal indult 
in 1404.1% But in 1408 Sir Richard’s nephew Richard, 
daiming that the condition of finding two chaplains had 
recently not been fulfilled and the grant to the friars was 
forfeited, ceded the property to William de la Pole, duke of 
Suffolk, who became known as the second founder of the 
priory. The new chapel of Jesus on the south side of the 
friars’ church is mentioned in the will, dated in 1500, of a 
minister of the hospital.1°° The prior was summoned to 
convocation in 1529.'°¢ The revenue of the house was returned 
in 1534-5 as {20 16s. 6d. gross, £19 3s. 10d. net, and subsequent 
estimates hardly varied ; it was clear of debt, but its movable 
assets were of little value.4°? The surrender to John London, 
dated 30 November, 1538, was signed by Henry Whete, 
“Minister of the house of the brethren of the Holy Trinity 
at Donnington”’, and Richard Ungull.!°%* The extremely 
aged prior was pensioned at {6 13s. 4d. a year, and Ungull 
(or Uncle) at £4; each obtained a free “ capacity’ to hold 
acure of souls.°* There is no mention of the hospital at this 
time, and perhaps both valuation and surrender included it. 
This was undoubtedly, in its origin, a house of Crossed Friars, 
and John London repeatedly gave it that name at the end; 
in the surrender it is called Trinitarian, and Tanner mentions 
the title of minister in support. But it may well be that 
London, who believed in quick results, brought the surrender 
written out and declined to alter his own mistake. The patent 
tolls of 1553 refer to the late Crossed Friars in Donnington.**® 


There are three other papal references to Crossed Friars in 
England, from two of which, perhaps, another attempted 


“Cal. Papal Letters, v. 12-13; P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, xxii. 706; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-99, p. 469. 


“8 Cal. Papal Letters, v. 562. 

1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-52, p. 169; Valor Ecclesiasticus, ii. 157. 
V.C.H., Berks., ii. 91. 

\ Letters and Papers, iv. p. 2700. 


‘* Val. Eccl. ii. 157; Monasticon, vi. 1562 ; Letters and Papers, xiii. pt. 2, 
1025, 1154. 


8 T. Rymer, Foedera, (London, 1704-17), xiv. 613 ; D.K.P.R. Sth Report, 
app. IT, p. 19. 

\* Letters and Papers, xiii., pt. ii. 1025, xiv., pt. i. 105; V.C.H., Berks., ii, 92. 

U* Cal. Pas. Rolls, 1553, p. 345. 
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settlement may be inferred. The mention in 1457 of “oj 
sive hospitalis de Burton sancti Lazari ordinis cruciferorwm”™ 
must be a clerical error, for the order of St. Lazarus was distingt 
from all the groups of Cruciferi. But the Crouched Friars of 
Boston and “of the diocese of Lincoln” who in 14567 
obtained dispensations to hold benefices leave a question 
open, although there is no other record of the settlement gt 
Boston of any but the four great mendicant orders. 1# 

So, to the death of Edward III, the English houses increased: 
and in the last 150 years before their fall there is little reference 
in English documents to the general history of the order. Ip 
1402 Boniface IX provided Theodoric Bloc, a Crossed Friar of 
Asperen in the diocese of Utrecht, to the see of Sodor™: 
probably, as the Isles had long since followed the Scottish 
kingdom into the Clementist camp, the appointment was 
merely complimentary. The general chapter of 1410, at which 
English friars were present, carried through a drastic reforma- 
tion of the order. A new house was founded at Diisseldorf in 
1438.14 A safe-conduct was issued in 1453 to George de 
Bruggys, visitor of the order in England.'45 _ It is recorded in 
the annals of the order that the master general, Wilhelmus a 
Rivo, whose resignation was forced in 1521, fled to England, 
settled first at Donnington, and died in London in 1528, 

Before passing to general conclusions drawn from the 
history of these houses, it seems desirable to clear away one 
misconception. The Crossed Friars, based on Huy, were a 
completely different order from the Trinitarians based on 
Cerfroid, despite Dr. J. C. Cox’s suggestion that they could 
be identified‘#*; yet the confusion between the two orders 
was old and persistent. The Lanercost chronicle, under the 
year 1282, described the Trinitarians of Knaresborough as 
“ de ordine Cruciferorum”’.‘163 We have seen it in the records 


111 Cal. Papal Letters, xi. 126. 


118 Cal, Papal Letters, xi. 52, 149; Wright, T. (edit.), Letters relating 
the Suppression, p. 192; V.C.H., Linces., ii. 


118 Cal. Papal Letters, v. 503. 
1144 Heimbucher, ii. 34. 


116 Syllabus of documents in Rymer's Foedera (edit. T. D. Hardy, Rolls Series, 
London, 1869-86), 684. 


1168 Communicated by Mr. Bulloch. 
116 V.C.H., Berks., ii. 92. 
1163 Chronicon de Lanercost (Bannatyne Club), (Edinburgh, 1839), p- 108. 
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of Welnetham. Dr. London, who mistook Donnington for 
Trinitarian, called the Trinitarian priory of Thelsford a 
“Crowch Fryers howse ’’!17 the county commissioners called 
Easton Royal a ‘‘ hedde house of crosse chanons of Seint 
Augustyne rule ”’; Lambarde, writing before 1576, called 
Mottenden a suppressed house of crouched friars. The various 
lesser orders following the Augustinian rule had in fact lost, 
in England, all effective differentiation ; friars had settled 
down as quasi-canons, though less well endowed than the 
longer established orders. In 1434 the prior of Huy referred 
to his flock as regular canons,1174 


The five successfully established English foundations of 
Crossed Friars seem to have been those at Barham, Colchester, 
Donnington, London and Welnetham, and of these Colchester 
and Donnington lapsed and were revived. Barham was a 
daughter house of Welnetham, Donnington of London. Eight 
or nine other friaries were projected or even constituted, but 
did not achieve permanence. 


The relative failure of the Crossed Friars in England was due, 
apparently, to the English dislike of foreign “‘ splinter ” orders, 
and in particular to the hostility of the bishops. Grosseteste, 
who favoured the Grey and Black Friars, “ repelled” those 
of the Cross ; and the house at Whaplode did not long outlive 
him; Walter of Skirlaw, bishop of Durham, had closed them 
down at Warenford ; Greenfield seems to have kept them out 
of the northern province, and Gynewell, following Grosseteste, 
out of the diocese of Lincoln. Matthew Paris’s story of their 
comprehensive and invidious papal privilege is not supported 
by other evidence, but no doubt it did harm to the order. 

Four of their settlements, or attempted settlements, were 
in large towns, the rest in small towns, villages, or the country. 
Of their special activities we have no information ; though it 
is clear that they desired learning for themselves, as at Oxford, 
and intended to impart it to the young, as at Wotton-under- 
Edge. There is no mention of lay brothers among them; 
Thomas Haseley, their guest in London, and Thomas Paycocke, 


“"'T. Wright (edit.), Letters relating to the Suppression, p. 234. 


Mu” Egerton Beck, in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 3rd Series, 
vi. 197 ; the constitution of the order is here closely examined, with some 
conclusions which differ from mine. 
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who left £5 to Colchester in 1518,11® were confratres in the seny 
of honorary members. Colchester, Whaplode and Donnington 
had lay patrons. We have little knowledge of the numbes 
in these friaries : the figure at London doubled, according ty 
Leo X, in the early sixteenth century, but only six brethre, 
subscribed to the surrender ; Colchester was reopened for four 
in 1496; Donnington was founded for two and surrendered 
by two; Oxford was intended for thirteen students, ang 
(unless Wood misread the figure) attracted thirty. The houses 
were all poor. Colchester returned its net income to Crom. 
well as under {7 10s. Od., London as £52 13s. 4d., Donnington 
as under {20. London and Donnington had built with som 
elaboration. 

In 1318, 107 years after its foundation, the order obtained 
complete exemption from diocesan jurisdiction. No evidence 
of episcopal visitation in England, whether before or after 
John XXII’s bull, hasbeen found. There was, in compensation, 
the machinery of central control provided by the constitutions, 
but the evidence that the English houses helped to operate 
it is scanty. An English provincial is mentioned in 126; 
there are no English provincial records, but the Annals reveal 
the appointment of “ James the Englishman ”’ to that office 
about 1300, and of Henry White of Donnington in 1531. The 
general at Huy authorised the settlement at Oxford about 
1350. Visitation from overseas is recorded in 1428 and 148 
by the Annals, in 1453 by our own State Papers, and by the 
Annals in 1456, 1462, 1489, 1492, 1518-29 and 1531. The 
priors of Donnington and Colchester were deputed by the 
general chapter in 1534 to visit the English houses.'!* The 
journey overseas in 1390 of the prior and a brother of Welnetham 
may indicate attendance at a general chapter, and English 
representatives were present at the reforming chapter of 1410. 
The Great Schism finds no echo in what we know of the history 
of the English houses. 

H. F. CHETTLE. 


118 Essex Archa@ological Society, ix. 323. 
118 Information from the Annals of the Order, communicated by Mr. Bulloch. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE! 


No eloquence of tongue or pen is needed to adorn the moving 
story of Marie Antoinette. Among all the unhappy women 
who have worn a crown not even Mary Stuart nor the last of 
the Tsarinas was offered such a cup of bitterness to drain. 
Next to the majestic figure of Le Roi Soleil himself, no memory 
pursues the visitor to Versailles so insistently as that of the 
warm-hearted, vivacious, pleasure-seeking archduchess, dau- 
phine and queen who unwittingly helped to dig the grave of 
the Bourbon monarchy and the ancien régime. At the Petit 
Trianon there is no rival in our thoughts. 

As many books have been written about Marie Antoinette 
as about all the other queens of France put together. The 
best of the longer biographies is that of La Rocheterie, in two 
large volumes. The most balanced of the shorter narratives 
is by the marquis de Ségur. The most colourful portrait has 
been painted by Stefan Zweig. The four volumes by Pierre 
de Nolhac, the learned curator of the chateau of Versailles, 
are indispensable for the background. Among the numerous 
memoirs of the period only those of Mme. Campan and Mme. de 
Tourzel are indispensable. More intimate and revealing than 
any of the above are the massive volumes Correspondance 
Secréte entre Marie Thérése et le Comte de Mercy-Argenteau, 
avec les Letires de Marie Thérése et de Marte Antoinette, pub- 
lished in Paris by Arneth & Geffroy in 1875. In these 1,500 
pages, printed with a few omissions from the originals at 
Vienna, are recorded the emotions of mother and daughter 
from the spring of 1770, when the girl left the Hofburg in her 
fifteenth year, to the close of 1780 when the great empress 
passed away. Far the larger portion of the space is claimed 
by the correspondence between the devoted ambassador and 
his revered sovereign, but every paragraph is devoted to the 
doings and sayings, the virtues and failings of Marie Antoinette. 
The whole exchange was in French, though it was the mother 
tongue of the ambassador alone, for Mercy belonged to an old 
noble family of Liége. As a picture of the atmosphere and 
personalities of the most sumptuous court in Europe it rivals 
in interest the correspondence of Elizabeth Charlotte of the 


‘An address to the Central London branch of the Historical Association, 
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Palatinate, sister-in-law of Louis XIV and mother of th 
regent. It is indeed unique in historical literature, 


The ninth child and youngest daughter of Maria Thereg 
was born on 2 November, 1755. Her Lorraine father, the 
Emperor Francis, a good-natured mediocrity, less interested 
in public affairs than in hunting, money and old coins, died 
when she was ten. Her mother, respected and admired even by 
her lifelong enemy Frederick the Great, set a shining example 
of the strenuous life to her sixteen children. Immersed jp 
the exacting tasks of ruling her scattered dominions, and 
needing every thaler for the ruinous Silesian wars, she had 
little time or thought to spare for the younger members of 
her family. That the education of Marie Antoinette was 
grossly neglected was the more regrettable since she was 
destined from childhood to a marriage of the highest political 
significance. The Renversement des Alliances, engineered by 
Kaunitz in 1755, was designed to close the long conflict between 
Bourbons and Hapsburgs, not owing to any sudden affection 
for France, but because the only chance of recovering Silesia 
lay in securing the aid of a powerful ally. Though the effort 
to regain her richest province during the Seven Years’ War 
failed once more, hope was not abandoned at Vienna, and the 
French alliance remained the cornerstone of Hapsburg policy. 
What could be more natural than a dynastic union? Mme. 
Antoine, as she was called, was selected as being the most 
suitable for the dauphin, one year her senior. 


On 21 April, 1770, the archduchess drove away from the 
Hofburg. Taking her daughter in her arms, the empres 
whispered : ‘‘ Be so good to the French that they can say 
I have sent them an angel.” Sobs broke her voice, and the 
half fainting girl had to be helped into the carriage. Both 
of them realised that they would never meet again. Her 
pious mother’s parting gift was a lengthy memorandum in 
French which she was exhorted to re-read at intervals of 2 
month. 

“You will begin the day by saying your prayers on your 
knees and by a few minutes of devotional reading. You 
practise meditation as often as possible during the day, above 
all at Holy Mass, which I hope you will hear with edification every 
day. Read no book without the permission of your confessor. 
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Do not ask for favours. Do not be inquisitive. Reply affably 

to everyone, but you must also know how to refuse.” 

She was welcomed at Compiégne by Louis XV, his unmarried 
daughters, his grandson the dauphin, and Choiseul, the chief 
architect of the Austrian alliance. The king was charmed 
with the graceful and lively child, with her blue eyes and 
dazzling complexion. “ J’at ma Duchesse de Bourgogne,” he 
exclaimed, alluding to his mother, “ the Rose of Savoy ”, who 
had delighted Louis XIV in his closing years. The dauphin 
was a fat and clumsy lad not yet sixteen, tongue-tied and shy ; 
his voice was disagreeable and he was slovenly in his clothes. 
Stupid he was not. He liked history and geography, and 
knew some Latin, Italian, German and English, but he had 
been kept so much in the background that his appearances 
at court were an ordeal. He was afflicted by an inferiority 
complex which he never learned to overcome. His character 
was beyond reproach, but the graces were lacking. He was 
happiest in physical exercises, hunting, swimming, the felling 
of trees, the sawing of wood, the occupations of a carpenter’s 
shop. With these physical activities went the ravenous 
appetite of the Bourbons. He was almost terrified at the 
sight of a woman, and his experienced grandfather disdainfully 
observed : “ Ce n’est pas un homme comme un autre.”’ Of the 
bonhomie of Henri IV and the dignity of Louis XIV there was 
notatrace. The nearest precedent in the royal house was the 
equally blameless and equally colourless Louis XIII. The 
only entry in his meagre diary for the day on which he saw 
his future wife ran: “‘ Entrevue avec Mme. la Dauphine.” 


Closer acquaintance proved that he was easier to respect than 
to love. 


The little archduchess had never expected a romantic mar- 
fiage, but it was a shock to discover that the court of the 
elderly rowé was not a happy place. The coldness of her boy 
husband cast a shadow over her early life, but it was more 
bearable than the presence of the new mditresse en titre. Shortly 
before her arrival most of the leading figures at Versailles had 
been removed by death—the neglected Queen Maria Leczinska, 
the respected dauphin Louis, his excellent wife Maria Josepha 
of Saxony, and, last not least, Mme. de Pompadour. After a 
brief spell of disconsolate boredom the elderly king, to the 
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disgust of his family, filled the vacuum with Mme. du ' 
Mesdames, as his daughters were called, lived frustrated livg 
in their apartments in the vast building which housed 5,q) 
souls. The five grandchildren were the dauphin, the comte de 
Provence (later Louis XVIII), the comte d’Artois (late 
Charles X), Mme. Clotilde, shortly to marry into the house of 
Savoy, and Mme. Elizabeth, an attractive child of seven, 
Shortly after the arrival of Marie Antoinette, Choiseul was 
dismissed for his hostility to the du Barry clique, leaving the 
king and his low-born mistress in undisputed command of 
the situation. 


The dauphine, coached and comforted by Mercy and her 
lecteur, Abbé Vermond, made the best of an embarrassing 
situation and wrote cheerful letters to her anxious mother, 
The ambassador reported that she was adored by her entourage 
and the public. ‘‘ J] n’y a qu'une voix sur Mme. la Dauphine,” 
reported Mme. du Deffand to Horace Walpole, “ elle grandit, 
elle embellit, elle est charmante.”” When after three years of 
marriage the young couple at last received permission to pay 
the usual formal visit to the capital, Paris saw the smiling 
girl for the first time and took her to its heart. 

“‘ I cannot tell you, dear Mother,” she reported “ the transports 
of joy and affection they displayed. What happiness in our 
station to win the friendship of a whole people at so small a 
price! Nothing is so precious, and I shall never forget it.” 

What a fund of loyal affection the monarchy still possessed 
had been proved during the dangerous illness of Louis k 
bien-aimé in 1755; it was shown again—for the last time—in 
1773. 

Two dark shadows brooded over the dauphine’s life. The 
first and the gravest was that for the first seven years of her 
marriage she was a wife in nothing but name, for her husband 
shirked a minor operation. The emotional frustration and the 
lack of the normal occupations of motherhood led her to seek 
diversion in undesirable pursuits. Though fond of music she 
was completely without intellectual interests, and the reiterated 
exhortations of her mother to read serious books fell on deaf 
ears. Since no official duties were entrusted to her, her days 
were passed in an unending struggle against boredom. Of 
her husband she saw little and had no desire to see more. 
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The second dark shadow was the presence of the Favourite, 
ghom she described to her mother as the most stupid and 
impertinent creature imaginable. Though they constantly 
met at balls, at cards, and at the royal table, not a word nor 
a glance indicated that she was aware of her existence. 
Mesdames, who shared her aversion, rejoiced in her in- 
transigence, but it was a perpetual annoyance to the king. 
Detesting scenes, he asked Mercy to intervene, and peremptory 
instructions were despatched from Vienna. 

“To fail in consideration for one enjoying the favour of the 
king” wrote Kaunitz “is to fail in consideration for the King 
himself. Such persons should be regarded simply as objects 
of the confidence and favour of the sovereign—one should not 


inquire whether rightly or wrongly. Prudence indicates the same 
tactics, for they can make mischief.” 


The empress shared his anxieties and lectured the dauphine 
like an impatient schoolmistress, 

“This fear of saying even Bon jour! Even a word about 
clothes, about some trifle, causes you to make a wry face. You 
must regard the du Barry merely as a lady admitted to the 
society of the King. As his first subject you owe him obedience 
and submission. If degradation or familiarity were demanded 
of you, neither I nor anyone would suggest it. But some 
commonplace, some little attention, not for the lady but for your 
grandfather, your master, your benefactor | ” 


More than a year and a half elapsed before she could be induced 
to look at the Favourite and to remark: “Ji y a bien du 
monde aujourdhus a Versailles.’ After the ordeal she ex- 
daimed : ‘‘ I have spoken once, but that woman will not hear 


my voice again.’”” The same evening the grateful king 
embraced her. 


On 10 May, 1774, Louis XV died of smallpox at the age of 
sixty-four and the du Barry fled from the court. The dauphine 
had come triumphantly through her four years of apprentice- 
ship. The ambassador described her as “une belle dme”’, 
and she had gradually won the affection of her diffident 
partner. The devotion of Mme. Campan is reflected in her 
touching memoirs. Her popularity. seemed the chief asset 
ofthe monarchy. ‘‘I saw her just above the horizon ” wrote 
Burke in a purple passage of the Reflections om the French 
Revolution “ glittering like the morning star.” Here at last 


3 
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was a charming and friendly young woman—a welcome oy, 
trast to the colourless consorts of Louis XIV and Louis XV 
“It was impossible to see anything except the Queen 
reported Horace Walpole after witnessing a ball at the 
festivities of Mme. Clotilde ; “ she is a statue of beauty whey 
sitting or walking, grace itself when she moves.” She jyj 
no enemies, for even Mme. du Barry, a good-natured adye. 
turess, bore her no malice. She had made no serious mistaks 
The sterner tests were to come. Would the queen repeat ty 
success of the dauphine? Had her indolent nature streng} 
to resist the temptations of power? Would her husbaj 
overcome his diffidence and restore the tarnished prestige ¢ 
the throne ? Few observers would have argued in 1774 thy 
it was too late for the monarchy to make a fresh start. 


The new queen, aged eighteen and a half, was in high spirit 
She had chafed under the tutelage of the old king, the om 
taminating presence of the royal mistress, the irksome restraint 
imposed by the duchesse de Noailles whom she nickname 
Mme. Etiquette. Now she could do what she liked and t 
court was at her feet. Her first letter to her mother reports 
that the king was working hard. 


“He has a taste for economy and is eager to make his peopl 
happy. He desires and needs to educate himself. I hope ir 
God’s blessing on his good intentions. I cannot help adminy 
the ways of Providence which has chosen me, the last of yor 
children, for the finest throne in Europe. I feel more than eve 
my debt to the affection of my august mother whe took sud 
pains to procure this position for me. Never have I so longi 
to embrace you, to pour out my heart, to let you see howits 
filled with respect, affection and gratitude.” 


The king added a few lines for the gift of her daughter, wi 
was everything he could desire. Mercy’s bulletins were fil 
of praises for the modest demeanour of the young rules 
The king possessed solid qualities but lacked personality, a 
business might bore him. 


“The Queen must learn to put up with it: her bappines 
depends on it. He loves her. With tact, kindness and caresses 


she will acquire absolute power, but she must govern him witht 
seeming to do so,” 


The least hopeful observer was the austere empress. “Sit 
is young’ she wrote to Mercy; “ she has never shown aj 
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application and never will, or only with great difficulty.” 
Her first letter was in a sombre strain. 
“J shall not compliment you on your dignity which is dearly 
ht and will cost you still more if you abandon the quiet and 
innocent life of the last three years which has won for you the 
approval and love of your peoples. You must know how to 
keep and use it for the benefit of the King and the State. You 
are both very young and the burden is heavy. Do not rush 
things. Follow Mercy’s advice. He knows the Court and the 
capital, is prudent and deeply attached to you. Your glory, 
our welfare, is as near my heart as our own. Our holy religion 
and the welfare of our states demand that we remain closely 
linked in heart and interest, and that the world should realise 
the solidity of the tie. I will do my utmost, and my closing 
days can only be tranquil if I see both my dear children happy. 

Think of me not only as your tender mother but as your intimate 

friend. Try to be the confidant and the friend of the King ; 

everything depends on it, his happiness and yours.” 

The reign opened with a clean sweep of the principal 
ministers—Maupeou the chancellor, d’Aiguillon, the unworthy 
successor of Choiseul at the foreign office, and the detested 
Abbé Terray, minister of finance. The choice of Maurepas, 
a frivolous septuagenarian, as first minister was a serious error. 
Four of his colleagues, however, were men of character and 
ability—Vergennes, an experienced diplomatist, at the foreign 
office, Saint-Germain at the war office, the universally respected 
Malesherbes as minister of the king’s household, and Turgot, 
the inflexible intendant of Limoges, at the treasury. The 
queen’s desire for Choiseul’s return to power was frustrated 
by the king. 

Mercy’s only anxiety was the queen’s penchant for what he 
and his sovereign invariably described as dissipation. They 
had never the slightest fear of moral transgressions of the 
graver kind, but they knew that her lack of intellectual 
interests and her terror of ennui rendered her vulnerable to 
evil influences. The authority of Mme. Adelaide, the eldest 
and the most domineering of the king’s aunts, ceased on her 
accession, and she was thrown much into the company of his 
brothers and their unattractive Italian wives. With Provence, 
a young man of intellectual tastes, friendship was impossible, 
For Artois no one could feel respect or affection, yet in the 
absence of more suitable companions the queen was drawn 
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into his circle. As dauphine she had had neither the tay, 
nor the means for cards. Now, with a generous allowang y 
her disposal and a complacent husband to pay her debts g, 
plunged into the giddy whirl. Despite the reiterated Warning 
of her mother, Mercy and Abbé Vermond, to say nothing of 
the gentle remonstrances of the king, she formed the ex 
habits which did more than anything else to destroy be 
popularity and to diminish the prestige of the court. 

The worst years were from 1775 to 1778, but even after th 
birth of her first child she found it impossible to resist tempt. 
tion. Nor was this her only extravagance. Her passion fx 
jewels was scarcely less vehement than that for the card tabk 
When Mercy felt it his distasteful duty to warn her of th 
consequences, she explained that she had to seek diversion 
since the king often went out hunting all day, even the company 
of Artois was better than utter boredom. Incognito excursion 
to masked balls in Paris set malicious tongues wagging, ani 
the name of the childless queen was associated with amoros 
intrigue. Affection and admiration turned into criticism, ani 
before she realised what was happening her credit was gon. 
It was her misfortune that she was called /’ A utrichienne, tat 
that she earned the title of Mme. Défizit was her own fauk 
‘““My daughter is racing to her doom’’, was her mothers 
anguished comment when the ambassador reported that sk 
was playing for high stakes. 

When Turgot’s long overdue reforms challenged vested 
interests in her entourage, the thoughtless queen joined in th 
campaign for his overthrow. She confessed to her mothe 
that she did not regret his departure, but added that she had 
no hand in it. Mercy’s bulletins tell a very different tak 
for she had even demanded his commitment to the Bastille. 
She knew nothing of politics beyond the need of preserving 
the Austrian alliance, and she judged every issue from th 
personal standpoint. With the eviction of the most courageot 
reformer France had known for generations went one of the 
last chances of averting a national catastrophe. That sh 
was working, not for herself, but for her greedy friends, was 00 
valid excuse in a ruler. Craving for the emotional satisfaction 
which was denied her in her marriage, she believed herself to 
have found her heart’s desire in princess de Lamballe, the young 
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Italian widow of the son of the respected duc de Penthiévre. 
For a time they were inseparable, but the honeymoon was 
son over. The favourite possessed a good character and an 
affectionate heart, but she lacked personality, and her star 

ually paled before the rising sun, countess de Polignac. 
The change was for the worse, for the influence of the latter 
was far stronger and more enduring. Neither could resist 
the temptations of power, but the Polignac was by far the 
most dangerous, for she was manceuvred by importunate 
relatives and protégés. That this married woman possessed 
an acknowledged lover in the comte de Vaudreuil made no 
difference to the devotion of Marie Antoinette, who, though 
personally virtuous, displayed regrettable indifference to the 
failings of her friends. With the gambling habit at its height, 
and a first-class quarrel raging between the two favourites, 
Versailles was not a happy place. 

That neither the empress, nor the king, nor the ambassador, 
nor Abbé Vermond could mend matters was clear enough, but 
there was still one trump card for Vienna to play. “I have 
one consolation,’ wrote Maria Theresa “ that the Emperor is 
coming to France and that you will profit by his advice.” 
Joseph II, a grave and childless widower of thirty-six, com- 
bined the authority of the queen’s eldest brother with the 
dignity of Holy Roman Emperor and co-regent of the Hapsburg 
dominions. Louis XVI had to be encouraged to do his duty, 
not only for the sake of the dynasty but for the buttressing 
of the alliance. What was the use of a Hapsburg princess 
if she were not enabled to supply an heir? But there was a 
second and scarcely less cogent reason. The prestige of the 
Bourbon monarchy, Vienna's only ally, was compromised by 
the indiscretions which the ambassador reported in almost 
every bulletin. The blameless king was a cipher, and the 
extravagant queen had become the talk of Europe. If anyone 
could persuade the royal couple to change their respective 
ways it was the austere emperor who preached and practised 
the strenuous life. 

The visit of “‘ Count Falkenstein ” lasted from 18 April to 
$I May, 1777. Brother and sister enjoyed each other’s com- 
pany, and the two rulers got on well enough ; but the more 
Joseph saw of the life’ at Versailles, the less he liked it. He 
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was horrified by the high stakes at the gaming tables and by 
the loose morals of the queen’s entourage. His difficult tas, 
was performed with tact and courage. The king was at lag 
persuaded to face the necessary operation, and the queen was 
implored to make a fresh start. At their final meeting he 
presented her with an elaborate and outspoken memorandum 
of advice. 

“The tone in society and above all in the Royal Family js 
horrible. Decent .people are estranged, and virtue does not 
seem to count. You are made to be happy, virtuous and perfect, 
but it is time—and more than time—to reflect. You have no 
longer the excuse of youth.” 

On leaving Paris he summarised his impressions in a letter 
to his brother Leopold, grand duke of Tuscany. 

“She is an amiable and honourable woman, rather young and 
unreflecting ; but she has a core of honour and virtue which in 
her position deserves respect, in addition to an intelligence and 
penetration which has often surprised me. Her first reaction is 
always right. If she stuck to it, reflected a little more, and paid 
less heed to people who whisper into her ears—there are armies 
of them—she would be perfect. The urge to amuse herself is 
very strong. As this is known to everyone they play on her 
weakness, and those who provide her with most pleasure receive 
attention and consideration. Her relations with the King are 
singular, for she forces him to do things he does not like. Heis 
rather weak, but not imbecile. He has ideas and judgment, but 
he is apathetic in body and mind. Add to this that the Goven- 
ment under an octogenarian Minister (Maurepas) lumbers along: 


no real system, no courage, no firmness, just plodding forward 
without looking right or left.” 


The operation was performed soon after the close of the 
emperor’s visit, and in the early autumn of 1777 the queen 
joyfully informed the empress that at last there was a hope of 
motherhood. It was not, however, till the spring of 1778 that 
it became a certainty, and in December, after a dangerous 
confinement, she gave birth to a girl. Joseph had succeeded 
with his brother-in-law, but Mercy’s bulletins continued to 
report play for high stakes and the insatiable demands of the 
Polignac clique. Maria Theresa had almost given up the 
attempt to change her daughter’s ways, and in her letters 
during the closing months of her life her main theme was the 
need of a dauphin. 

‘Your dear child needs a companion and ought not to walt 
too long for one. My dear daughter, omit no precautions 
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above all moderate your riding, which is absolutely contrary 
to our wishes and to those of every good Frenchman and 


Austrian.” 

Her longing was not to be realised, for the dauphin only made 
his appearance after her death. Her last letter, dated 
3 November, 1780, was lit up by pale autumn sunshine. 

“All yesterday (the birthday of Marie Antoinette) I was more 
in France than in Austria. My thoughts went back to the happy 
days of the past ; memories are my consolation.” 

The noblest of the Hapsburgs died after a short illness on 
9 November at the age of sixty-three. Marie Antoinette had 
loved and honoured her mother, though she had always been 
a little afraid of her, and she poured out her heart to the 
emperor, the only relative to whom she was genuinely attached. 

“Overwhelmed by the most terrible grief, I write to you in 
tears. Oh! my brother, Oh! my friend, you alone are left in 
a land I shall always love.” 

On the death of the empress Mercy’s intimate bulletins came 
toanend : henceforth he was merely the ambassador reporting 
to the emperor and Kaunitz. Marie Antoinette was not much 
of a letter-writer, and the two volumes of her correspondence, 
edited by La Rocheterie, reveal little of her deepest feelings. 
During the years between the death of her mother and the 
outbreak of the Revolution three important items have to be 
recorded. The first was the birth of a dauphin in 1781, 
followed by a second son in 1785, and a second daughter in 
1787. The younger daughter only lived two years and the 
dauphin passed away at the age of eight. The second out- 
standing event was the sinister episode of the diamond neck- 
lace, for which, though she was wholly innocent of the particular 
extravagance attributed to her, she was indirectly responsible. 
But for her record of extravagance the story invented by the 
infamous Mme. Lamotte and accepted by her dupe, Cardinal 
Rohan, would have found no credence. At last she realised 
to her horror that her popularity had vanished, that she had 
more foes than friends, that her name was being dragged in 
the mud. Among her most dangerous enemies was the duc 
de Chartres, the detestable Philippe Egalité, leader of the dis- 
solute Palais Royal clique. Surrounded by her children, she 
was now a model mother who had put away childish things ; 
but it was too late to undo the costly errors of the past. 
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The third outstanding event of these eight years was 
growth of an intimate and enduring friendship with Cog, 
Fersen, the son of a distinguished Swedish general. By natu 
Marie Antoinette was not flirtatious and no one 
attracted her till the handsome young nobleman, the say 
age as herself, appeared at Versailles a year after her accessig, 
Starved for love in her married life she sought happiness ip 
the Lamballe and the Polignac: both disappointed her anj 
forfeited their place in her heart. At last she found partial 
compensation in the one great romance of her life. “I mg 
confide to Your Majesty ” wrote the Swedish ambassador ty 
King Gustavus III of Sweden in April, 1775 
“ that the young Count Fersen has been so well received by th 
Queen that several people have taken offence. I cannot heb 
thinking that she was attracted. I have seen too many sm 
indications to doubt it. His conduct has been admirable in it 
modesty and reserve, above all by his decision to go to America 
In departing he avoids all danger, but it needed a firmness beyoni 
his age to overcome this seduction. The Queen could not tak 
her eyes from him during the last days, and when she looked a 
him her eyes filled with tears. I beg Your Majesty to keep thi 
secret for yourself and his father. All the favourites were delighted 
when they knew he was leaving. ‘ What, Sir,’ exclaimed th 
Duchesse de Fitz-James, ‘ you are going to abandon your cw 
quest ?” ‘If I had made one, I would not abandon it, hk 
replied ; ‘ I depart a free man and unfortunately without leavig 
regrets.’ Your Majesty will agree that this answer showed: 
wisdom and prudence beyond his years.” 
Before long the young officer entered the French army ani 
fought bravely under Rochambeau in the American War ¢ 
Independence, and it was not till the revolutionary tempest 
broke over France that he had the chance of proving ls 
devotion at the risk of his life. Were they ever lovers! 
La Rocheterie and Count Ségur scorn the accusation. Stefa 
Zweig, who is always reminding his readers that she was 
woman, marshals the evidence for an affirmative answe 
from Fersen’s diary and other sources. Pierre de Nolha 
leaves it an open question. The only certainty is that the 
loved each other tenderly to the end. 


The last phase of the life of Marie Antoinette, extending 
from the opening of the states general in the spring of 178 
till her execution in November, 1793, is the best known and 
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only needs to be summarised. No wonder her hair turned 
white as one horror succeeded the other—the storming of the 
palace in the early hours of 6 October, the interminable drive 
at walking pace to virtual captivity in the Tuileries, the 
abortive attempt, with Fersen’s aid, to reach the frontier in 
1791, the French declaration of war in 1792, the storming of 
the Tuileries on 20 June, the transfer to the Temple after the 
agonising experiences of 10 August, the September massacres, 
the parading of the head of Mme. de Lamballe through the 
streets on a pike, the trial and execution of the king, the separa- 
tion from her son, her daughter and her sister-in-law, Mme. 
Elizabeth, and the closing months of loneliness in the 
Conciergerie. While the Revolution was fighting for its life 
on the battlefield, /’Autrichtenne could hardly hope to escape 
her doom. 

Since the king was sunk in apathy and his brothers had fled 
across the frontier at the first sign of danger, the defence of 
her son’s claims fell to the stout-hearted but inexperienced 
queen. At their first and last meeting Mirabeau had offered 
his services, but his power was waning before his sudden death 
and she never overcame her profound distrust of the great 
orator. Barnave was a nobler and more unselfish champion, 
but the influence of the Moderates ended with the outbreak 
of war. The Emperor Joseph passed away in 1790, the 
Emperor Leopold in 1792; the young Emperor Francis had 
never seen his aunt and cared little about her fate. The only 
hope was to flee, but escape was impossible without dealings 
with the enemy. That she betrayed plans of the French 
generals may have seemed to her natural enough, but it was 
playing with fire. 

Her trial, at which she displayed superb courage, dignity 
and presence of mind, began on 14 October, 1793, and the 
jury found that she had been in contact with the foe. That 
she was an enemy of the Republic was beyond dispute. Some 
of her last moments were spent in writing the long, brave, 
composed letter to Mme. Elizabeth which brings us closer to 
her than any other document. The world she had adorned 
lay in ruins; her two beloved countries were at war; her 
husband had been executed, her adored son torn frorh her side. 
At the age of thirty-eight the veuve Capet was ready to go. 
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We catch a last glimpse of her in the marvellous sketch 
David as he watched her slowly moving along the Rue ¢ 
Honoré to the Place de la Révolution on 16 October—her hair 
cut off, her hands tied behind her back, her eyes closed, op 
her face a mingled expression of measureless suffering and 
disdain, her spirit unbroken, to the last every inch a queen, 


G. P. Goocn. 
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MIGRATION WITHIN THE EMPIRE, 1849 AND 1949 


Probably at no time in the history of British oversea 
expansion have the prospects of life in the countries that are 
now Dominions been a matter of such widespread considera- 
tion in British homes as at the conclusion of the recent war. 
The general dislocation that the war had caused, the momentous 
political and economic changes that followed its conclusion, 
and the realisation that at least the immediate future of the 
people of the United Kingdom depended on what they might 
receive from richer parts of the world have weighed heavily 
with many who feel an unwillingness or an inability to wait 
until the situation might improve. Perhaps the greatest 
period of outward migration to oversea British destinations 
(excluding movements across the Atlantic to the United 
States of America) thus set in when hostilities terminated in 
1945. Between this movement of our own time and the 
great exodus one hundred years ago there are striking points 
of contrast and analogy. 

The emigration of the late forties was by no means the 
product of the potato famine in Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands, and of the discovery of gold in California, though 
it was stimulated by those occurrences. As to-day, there was 
the misgiving caused by parliamentary measures that appeared 
to deflect the economic policy of Britain from courses in which 
it had flowed for many generations. Repeal of the corn and 
navigation laws shook the confidence alike of the farming and 
of the mercantile community. Anxiety regarding the trend 
of British policy to some extent colours present-day emigra- 
tion. In 1846-50 men questioned the ability of British agri- 
culture and British shipping to dispense with state protection 
and depend on free enterprise in an open market. Many of 
those who have recently left British ports for new homes in 
the Dominions have reacted against state control and obviously 
hope to find overseas enlarged scope for private enterprise. 

Parliamentary papers record a total of 580,347 emigrants 
from the United Kingdom, many of them Irish, for the years 
I$49 and 1850. Whereas only 129,851 had left in 1846, the 
average for the five years, 1847-51, rose to 284,534. For the 
decade, 1847-56, nearly 3,000,000 people left the British Isles, 
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the peak year (1852), when 368,264 sailed, being affected by 
the discovery of gold in Victoria.? 

The emigration of 1849-50 was largely unaffected by the 
gold rushes, and affords a better basis for comparison with 
the present day. In general, the motive power was economi 
distress, and the despair of those whose thoughts centred 
the future of their children. There had been no war to cag 
widespread shortages and dislocation, but there was never. 
theless distress in the industrial, as well as in the purely agy- 
cultural districts. Apart from the unsettlement of tra& 
caused by the railway crisis of 1848-9 which, through the tem. 
porary cessation of orders for railroad construction, affected 
almost all the heavy industries, there was the transition, only 
now seriously attacking certain processes of manufactur 
such as wool-combing, from hand labour to mechanical pro 
duction. Paisley handloom workers and Yorkshire liner 
weavers were under no illusions regarding the future of their 
crafts in the mother country. Generally prosperous through 
the middle decades of the century, the Lancashire cotton 
industry and the West Riding woollen and worsted industry 
were, in 1847-9, suffering from bad trade. The inadequacy 
of cotton supplies had alarmed Manchester merchants. Leeds 
factories were working only four days in the week and food 
was scarce. Hull, affected by the war between Denmark and 
the duchies that closed the river Elbe, lamented empty ship 
yards and the conspicuous absence of shipwright apprentices 
In all parts of the country, thousands who had been at work 
on railway construction in the early months of 1848 lost ther 
employment when George Hudson, “the railway king”, 
crashed. Uncompleted lines were temporarily abandoned, 
and horse ‘buses resumed their services. Small contractos 
who had recruited their gangs of navigators from the loc 
countryside were involved in the ruin of their employes, 
and thrown back on agricultural employment at a time whes 
repeal of the corn laws had brought about widespread dis 
couragement. 

Bad times indeed passed with amazing rapidity and th 
Great Exhibition was to usher in a further period of British 


1 Reports (1847-53) of the colonial land and emigration commission 
With returning prosperity, emigration fell off sharply after 1853. 
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rosperity even for the small farmer and the agricultural 
wage-earner. But, one hundred years ago, harvests were very 
bad over a period of some five seasons. Even for the crops he 
had reaped, the farmer obtained low prices. Owing to repeal 
and the lower Atlantic freights, he lived during 1849 in dread 
of continually falling prices for his wheat. In the rural counties 
of the south and south-west, agricultural wages averaged 
eight shillings a week. The north was no better off, except 
in the neighbourhood of the large towns. In January, 1850, 
labourers in the Helmsley district of the North Riding were 
working for sixpence a day, and the workhouse at Thirsk 
had never been so full.1 Tenant farmers were in despair. 
Shipbuilding at smaller ports such as Whitby and Bridlington 
was fast declining, and the wages of carpenters and joiners 
showed a reduction of 25 per cent. Most of the larger towns, 
notably London, Liverpool, Leeds and Hull, were suffering 
from a visitation of cholera. 

Emigration was recognised by public men and by the press 
as the proper remedy for poverty and social discontent. It 
was not that pressure of a growing population on available 
food supplies was seriously feared. Nor did questions of 
imperial strategy enter into the calculation of ministers, 
except perhaps to confirm the general standpoint of Jaissez- 
faire. Since 1945, the needs of the Dominions for larger 
European populations and the advantages of a dispersed 
imperial economy have shaped official reaction to migration 
plans. But, until the discovery of gold in Victoria, it was 
questioned whether Australia and New Zealand could absorb 
more than the 20,000 or so new settlers that made up the 
average annual inflow of the late ‘forties. There was no 
clamour for British immigrants in the Canadian provinces : 
indeed at times there was a spate of criticism regarding the 
landing of helpless paupers, shipped to Montreal or the 
maritime provinces with their two pounds’ worth of clothing 
and equipment, provided by a cautiously paternal poor-law 
board. British ministers concluded that it was hopeless to 
attempt to control so vast an outward movement of persons 
concerned to better their economic prospects. So far as they 
entertained any misgivings regarding over-population of the 


‘The Yorkshire Gazette, 26 January, 1850. 
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British Isles, they were re-assured by their expert adviser 
T. C. W. Murdoch, who pointed out that only emigration tj 
North America could be regarded as, in any way, a measy, 
of relief, and that the flow of emigrants across the Atlantic 
needed no encouragement from official sources. 

The relatively feeble currents that brought British fol to 
colonial destinations were stimulated by imperial sentiment 
It meant as much to the unemployed handloom weaver of tp 
the agricultural labourer as it did to the “ gentlemap. 
emigrant ”’ that he could carry his race, his local traditions 
and his social customs to new Britains across the seas, By 
the destinations of the majority were dictated by har 
necessity. Parish relief emigration was almost entirely directed 
to Canada and the States, on the principle that a single year 
maintenance of a pauper sufficed to land him in Upper Canada 
with a guinea in his pocket. At one time Atlantic passages 
could be procured at as low a rate as {2 per head. Through 
the activities of the colonial land and emigration commis 
sioners, the colonial office was prepared to assist emigration to 
Australia and New Zealand, the funds for which were provided 
by the sale of crown land. Distressed farm servants, w- 
employed clerks and unsuccessful shopkeepers could b 
assisted, through various voluntary societies, to emigrate to 
the Antipodes. This was regarded as “colonisation”, not 
emigration, and was based on the needs of the antipodeas 
colonies as interpreted by men like Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
Communities, neither convict nor pauper, possessing the 
recognisable characteristics of contemporary British society, 
were to be created oversea. Redundant in the United King 
dom, these ‘ assisted passengers ’’ would carry their labour 
and their skill to parts where they could make remunerative 
the cultivation of the hitherto waste lands of the crown. 

From the standpoint of the intending settler, the Wakefield 
system catered for two classes only—the landed proprietor 
and the labourer. Since a land fund sufficient to support 4 
considerable emigration of labourers had to be provided 
from the proceeds, the minimum price had been fixed at the 
high level of {1 per acre. In 1850 agricultural land in Amena 
could be bought for five shillings an acre. The rate varied i 
Canada from four to eight shillings. The upset price of 
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crown land in Natal was fixed at four shillings, twice its price 
at the Cape, where much of the land was subject, to a greater 
degree, to drought. Emigrants soon found that land in South 
Africa could be obtained from private proprietors at very 
much cheaper rates. J. C. Byrne’s settlers, many of whom 

id in London five shillings for any additional acres of Natal 
land that they required, discovered, on arrival, that farms 
could be bought at a rate that worked out at sixpence per acre. 

The relative cheapness of land in South Africa was not in 
itself sufficient to attract settlers. But most of it was grass- 
land or veld. Seen from on board ship, the colour of Natal’s 
coastal lands approached the deep green of English meadows. 
Inland, it might be “ sour ”’ veld, deficient in lime, and inter- 
spersed with stunted thorn bush. British farmers were slow 
to realise that a good deal of the land was unsuited for other 
than pastoral pursuits. But at least it was not encumbered 
with forest, and, apart from isolated patches of bush along the 
coast, it was not necessary to clear it before cultivation. 
Cattle in the well-watered areas could be left to fend for 
themselves, and in 1850 lung-sickness had not made its appear- 
ance. Vegetation might be too luxuriant, especially for 
sheep, but the emigrant had not to contend with the arid 
plains of inland Australia or the giant trees of British 
Columbia. 

Since the conclusion of the recent war, British migrants 
have inevitably included some who have failed to adapt them- 
selves to conditions in the selected Dominion and have 
returned to their homes in the British Isles. One hundred 
years ago, there was much movement from one colony to 
another by men and women who were not afraid of pioneering 
hardships, but desired to see as much as possible of the oversea 
Empire before choosing a new home. Ability to do so was 
naturally greater among the propertied classes, many of whom 
were disposed to emigrate, not so much by economic mis- 
fortune as by a spirit of adventure, quest of a good speculation 
in the purchase of colonial land, or, in some cases, constitutional 
disorders unlikely to right themselves in a cold and damp 
climate. Natal attracted planters from the West Indies, 
faced with the awkward adjustment of their economy to free 
trade, and officials, surveyors and army officers who had spent 
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years of their lives in India, Malacca and the Far East, Mey 
like Charles Barter, younger brother of the Robert Barte 
friend of the Moberlys and one of Charlotte M. Yonge’s heros 
who became warden of Winchester in the ’fifties, tried lumber. 
ing in New Brunswick before he sailed to Natal in 1850, 


South Africa had perhaps more to offer to members of the 
propertied classes than other parts of the Empire; and 
appears that there is still some truth in this proposition 
The ships sailing for New Zealand had indeed as large a pp. 
portion of cabin passengers, taking with them household ser. 
vants and even race-horses and grand pianos. But the servant 
difficulty was soon found to be pressing. Men who had visite 
the Antipodes knew that the Maoris were agriculturists, and 
a competitive factor in the small market, rather than a sour: 
of labour. Intelligent and warlike, they were also a potentid 
military danger, comparable with the Bantu menace on th 
Cape’s eastern frontier. The new South Island settlements of 
one hundred years ago were advertised as “‘ far off from collisions 
with the natives”. Sport was an agreeable occupation on th 
Canterbury plains, where packs of hounds were presently 
to be seen. Wild duck and quail attracted the sportsman in 
the coastal areas. But men of capital could not easily settle 
down to something approaching the routine of the English 
country squire, with his broad acres cultivated by industrious 
farm workers. In Natal, this was possible, despite some 
disappointment regarding the industry of the native. Afte 
the bankruptcy of J. C. Byrne, principal promoter of emigration 
to Natal in the late ‘forties, which exposed the futilities of 
twenty-acre scheme applied to a country where very littk 
of the land was arable, ships continued to be chartered to convey 
to Port Natal “ independent parties of gentlemen”. Byme’s 
surveyor was giving not altogether a misleading picture wha 
he wrote: “A farmer with but a small amount of capital cas 
sit down on his lands, as prince of the domain, breed cattle, 
rear every necessary and almost every luxury round his ow 
dwelling, with a few English labourers to manage them’ 
Emigrants from the working classes were impressed with the 
ease of life in Natal and the indolence of its more wealthy 
settlers, “Almost every tradesman”, wrote David Teeso, 
son of the gardener, Samuel Teeson, at Cowick Hall, Lord 
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Downe’s seat, “‘ keeps his own horse, and rides about with 
ostrich feathers in his hat.” The sporting attractions of 
southern Africa were of course unrivalled, and were well 
known to readers of Burchell and other early nineteenth- 
century travellers. In the south island of New Zealand, there 
was pig hunting and duck and quail shooting, but no foxes 
or hares, and nothing like the jackal or smaller species of South 
African antelope to afford sport for hounds. In Natal the 
heat made it necessary to hold meets at a very early hour before 
breakfast whilst the scent could still be picked up: never- 
theless, the garrison towns were seldom without their packs 
in both colonies during the Victorian era. Climatically 
New Zealand or British Columbia, with their more temperate 
summers, might be more congenial to many, but Natal had 
an advantage that was bound to weigh decisively with many 
prospective emigrants. As contrasted with the atmospheric 
moisture of New Zealand and of Britain itself, the warm 
and dry winters made the colony admirably suited to persons 
suffering from pulmonary complaints. This fact was well 
understood by medical practitioners in 1849, and several medical 
men took the advice which they were offering to their patients. 


All the colonies did their best to attract men of the sturdy, 
independent labouring type : and, in the case of assisted emi- 
gration, the colonial office was ready to restrict the advantages 
of the bounty system to those who came within certain 
categories of employment. The Australian colonies wanted 
few beyond agricultural labourers, shepherds and domestic 
servants. At the Cape, the demand varied to some extent 
from year to year but there was generally room for some 
mechanics and artisans. The Natal regulations allowed pro- 
moters of emigration to claim drawbacks (equivalent, for 
every 100 persons introduced, to a free grant of 3,000 acres) 
only in the case of farmers with a little capital, agricultural 
labourers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, masons, carpenters and 
female servants. The list bears striking resemblance to 
favoured categories one hundred years later, the inclusion of 
Persons with capital being due to early realisation of the fact 
that natives were likely to fill unskilled labouring jobs. But in 


a of D. Teeson, 24 July, 1850, in Eastern Cownties Herald, 14 November, 
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1849 supervision was nothing like so strict as the “‘ screening” 
of applicants to-day by some of the Dominions. Dr, Charis 
Johnston, formerly surgeon to the East India Company ang 
a prospective promoter of emigration to Natal, referred tp 
“ the very easy and merely ro forma mode of passing emigrants 
for approval which has been acted upon by Mr. J. C. Byme”! 
Should the commissioners refuse to accept a man, this did not 
mean that he would be unable to enter the colony, but only 
that the company, or individual, under whose auspices he had 
booked his passage, might be denied the £10 drawback, 
the case of Natal, persons described as upholsterers, cottop. 
spinners and even conchologists were counted as “ approved”, 
The regulations applicable to Australia were evaded with equa 
ease, mechanics and clerks leaving the United Kingdom a 
“ shepherds ” or “ labourers ’’. 

Co-operative settlements were a feature of the colonisation 
of New Zealand and South Australia, and were planned for 
Natal. They were an indication that misfortune or th 
attractions of life in a new country were inducing classes to 
emigrate that had not hitherto shown a readiness to leave 
their homes. Well-planned schemes existed for the trans 
planting of self-sufficing communities, including men with 
sufficient capital to purchase large blocks of land, even at the 
New Zealand price of £2 per acre, and to give employment to 
humbler emigrants. The part now played by a Dominio 
government was in 1849 left to private enterprise. Lani 
companies, or co-operative colonisation societies, made their 
own arrangements with shipowners, subject to the require 
ments of the Passenger Acts, divided up the land acquired, 
and even made provision for education and ecclesiastical 
endowments. In New Zealand much success attended thes 
efforts, men like Thomas Arnold and Samuel Butler being 
persuaded to go out, though some returned after a short e 
perience of pioneering conditions. The Boast settlement 
some 200 persons in Natal, mostly tenant farmers from the 
East Riding, gave rise to promising agricultural experiments 
in a land where cultivation had never been seriously attempted: 
but, in the long run, wattle replaced wheat and oats, and the 
settlers were dispersed, many of them taking up transport 


1. Johnston to S$. Walcott, 4 May, 1849, C.O. 179/9. 
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riding. The correspondence of the colonial land and emigra- 
tion commissioners over these years (1846-51) reveals the 
interest and the enterprise of many belonging to the middle 
classes and to the professions, who were prepared to organise 
co-operative settlement, and looked to the commissioners only 
for reliable information.* 

Unfortunately the information vouchsafed was not in every 
case trustworthy, being furnished by colonial officials who 
were over-anxious to see waste lands in productive occupation. 
But the commissioners helped in other ways, notably in 
inducing shipping firms to reduce their charges, and in com- 
pelling masters to comply with regulations intended to secure 
the safety and comfort of passengers. Little could be done 
to make the sailing ship a tolerable home during a prolonged 
calm in tropical waters, but half-pay officers were maintained 
at the chief ports of embarkation to inspect all ships and to 
insist on living conditions, especially the situation of berths 
and the arrangements for feeding, that were in accordance with 
statutory requirements. A steerage passage to the Cape, 
provisions included, cost in 1845-8 anything from {12 to £15, 
but, in 1849, J. C. Byrne’s enterprise resulted in a reduction 
of the passage rate to Port Natal tono more than £10. Byrne’s 
original arrangements were made with the shipping firm of 
Marshall and Edridge, with whose assistance his deposits were 
made. The firm was largely engaged in the conveyance of 
emigrants to the Antipodes as well as to South African ports : 
but its “ cheap emigration service ”’ to Australia of the early 
‘fifties was not much to the liking of passengers. 

Whilst Natal, in the years 1849 and 1850, enjoyed a brief 
popularity, due in the main to its prospects as a cotton- 
producing territory, emigration to Canada and the Australian 
colonies was always on a much larger scale. The settler who 
intended to work for his living with his own hands tended to 
prefer a colony where his labour would not be in competition 
with that of the native. Special connections might always 
induce a man to select South Africa. Carpenters and joiners 
from Scarborough went to Algoa Bay because John Owen 
Smith had preceded them to the eastern Cape, and could offer 


*C.0. 386. Foran example, see the proposal of the Colonial Ship and Land 
Company, Hull. The company desired to purchase 60,000 acres and form 
an independent colony, allotting 100 acres to men of capital and 20 to poorer 
emigrants, C.O. 179/9, 
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them employment in his mercantile establishment at Por 
Elizabeth. Missionary and humanitarian interests attracted 
several. Ralph Clarence, son of Richard Clarence of Hooley 
Park, Surrey, went successively to the Cape, Mauritius and 
Natal, being finally attracted by the prospects of cotton, At 
one time a Quaker, his sister Caroline had married Elizabeth 
Fry’s brother Edmund, and the marriage brought Ralph and 
his brothers into close touch with the humanitarian party, 
and especially with Joseph and Samuel Sturge. Clarence 
promised to send Samuel Sturge advice as to the suitability 
of the Port Natal district for cotton cultivation, and his favour. 
able report, which was widely reproduced in nonconformist 
journals, attracted many to Natal. 

The new settlement was also a promising field for members 
of the scholastic profession. There was a considerable demand 
for tutors on lonely farms, whilst a government grant of {50 
per annum with a house, in which boarders could be accom- 
modated, was not difficult to obtain in the small towns, Even 
before Dr. Colenso arrived as first bishop of the new diocese 
of Natal, there was much interest in the industrial and edu- 
cational, as well as the evangelical, work among the native 
population. George Holditch Mason, second son of Peter 
Mason, master of the Perse School, Cambridge, interrupted his 
studies at Sidney Sussex College to take a passage in one of 
Byrne’s ships, going later a second time to Natal when, with 
his mathematical degree and his knowledge of the Zulu tongue, 
he could consider himself well qualified to conduct a mission 
in Cetewayo’s Zululand. Bishop Colenso was responsible for 
bringing out men of intellectual brilliance as well as steadfast 
faith, including Charles F. Mackenzie, later first bishop of 
Central Africa, Henry Callaway, missionary bishop of St. 
John’s and foremost Zulu folk-lore scholar, and the magistrate 
Ashe S. Windham, to whom he had acted as tutor at St. John’s 
College. 

Though humble Victorian folk have come to be regarded by 
our travel-conscious age as stay-at-home people with little 
enthusiasm for long journeys, there was a surprisingly large 
movement from one colony to another, in the ‘fifties and 
’sixties. This aspect of imperial migration has been little 
studied. Boys of tender years crossed the Atlantic in the 
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frequently ill-found sailing ships of the period, and might be 
confronted with a further journey by canoe or coach on 
landing. Peter Cormack Sutherland, as a boy of eight, 
accompanied his parents, of Caithness farming stock, to 
Nova Scotia, returned as a youth to Scotland, and, after gradu- 
ating at King’s College, Aberdeen, shipped as unofficial medical 
officer on an expedition to search for Sir John Franklin. He 
became surveyor-general of Natal in the ’fifties. John Gibson, 
an apprenticed Glasgow draper who sailed in Byrne’s ship 
Unicorn, had been to Canada at the age of seven, travelling 
by canoe for five days up the Ottawa river, after disembarking 
at Montreal. But the loneliness of life amid the seemingly 
interminable forest regions and the bitter winters drove many 
to seek a warmer climate. Officers and men of regiments on ° 
colonial garrison duty spread accurate information on the 
stations where they had served. But the great magnet came 
finally to be the gold discoveries, though the extent to which 
they caused anything like a permanent redistribution of popula- 
tion has probably been exaggerated. When gold was found at 
Bendigo and Ballarat, thousands flocked from all parts to 
eastern Australia. But many did not stay long. Some 200 
of Natal’s settlers took ship for Australia in the years 1852-3 : 
but several, shocked by the rioting on the diggings and the 
social conditions even in the towns of the colony, returned to 
Natal at the earliest opportunity. 

In all cases, the principal incentive to emigrate to a colony 
was the prospect of land ownership. Once placed upon acres 
of his own, with no liability for rent and little likelihood of 
taxation of his property, the emigrant’s concern was to re- 
produce, as far as possible, the social life of the homeland, 
creating working models of early Victorian society, complete 
with agricultural shows, mechanics institutions, opera houses, 
and even “select academies”’ for the education of their 
children. Gradually they learned that the new environment 
demanded a more radical adaptation to circumstances in the 
chosen colony. Their sons, with little or no direct knowledge 
of the amenities of life in the mother country, were no longer 
content to multiply small Britains oversea : but unconsciously 
contributed to the establishment of new nations that became 
something more than colonial settlements of Britishers in 
undeveloped territory. A. F. HATTERSLEY. 





NOTES AND NEWS 

The council of the Association met in London on 2 July and 
24 September. The membership of the Association on 30 June 
1949, was 7,779, the highest figure so far. The chairman of the 
publications committee (Professor W. N. Medlicott) reported the 
completion of the 1948-9 programme by the issue of the “ general” 
pamphlet G.13, The English Domestic Servant in History, by 
Miss Dorothy Marshall (ls. 6d., 1s. 7d. post free, sent free to ail 
members). The programme provisionally arranged for 1949-59 
included *The Early Medieval State, by L. M. Hartmann (translated 
by Dr. H. Liebeschiitz), Copernicus, by Dr. A. Armitage, and one 
other general pamphlet ; A Short Handlist of Books on the Early 
History of Science as a “‘ special ’’ pamphlet compiled by Mrs. J. 0, 
Lindsay ; and *No. xxxiv of The Annual Bulletin of Historical 
Literature ... of the year 1948. Arrangements had now been 
completed for the sale by Messrs. George Philip & Son, Ltd., of the 
* existing stock of Helps for Students of History: the more important 
titles in this series would be reprinted, and, where necessary, 
revised. The Association’s bibliographies would be revised and 
reprinted as additions to the Helps series, and the council sanctioned 
the provision of a small fee for checking the titles in these lists, 
The committee had prepared a time-table for the future publication 
of pamphlets, by which it was hoped that “ general” pamphlets 
would be ready for distribution each session in September, January 
and March, the Annual Bulletin in September, and the “ special” 
pamphlet in January. 

The library committee (chairman, Mr. A. T. Milne) has given 
help and advice to the School Library Association, which is preparing 
a basic-book list for history for secondary school libraries, and on 
a motion of the council the committee will now compile its own 
annotated list of books suitable for secondary school libraries, for 
inclusion among the Association’s pamphlets. The illustrations 
committee (chairman, Mr. C. R. N. Routh) reported that until 
the purchase-tax was removed from educational materials, nothing 
could be done to satisfy the large demand for good and up-to-date 
wall-charts and pictures for use in schools. It proposed to submit, 
for publication in History, a review-article by one of its members 
assessing existing historical wall-pictures and similar material. 
It was attempting to arrange for the publication of first-class 
historical illustrations taken from Messrs. Collins’ Britain im 
Pictures series, in a number of booklets to be sold at about 3s. 6d. 
each. The committee was examining material suitable for the 
proposed exhibition of visual aids at the Association’s annual 
general meeting in January, 1950, , 

The committee on the teaching of history (chairman, Miss 
H. M. Madeley) reported that its leaflet No. 9, The Use of Film-sirips 
in the Teaching of History, by Miss E. M. Veale, was selling well, 
and that * leaflet No. 8, The History of London—Notes on a Course 

* These items have now been issued, 
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for Secondary Modern Schools, by Miss M. B. Honeybourne, (1s. 6d. 

free: 9d. to members), would soon be available. Miss Madeley 
also reported on her visit to Germany with the exhibition of 
“Experiments in the Teaching of History”, which had been 
shown at the British Information Centre, Berlin, and at a teachers’ 
course in Brunswick, and would remain in Germany until mid- 
October, to be shown at about a dozen other centres. Discussions 
with German teachers and students showed that the exhibition 
had stimulated much interest, and many German teachers had 
yisited it: the newspapers gave it sympathetic notices, and a 
description of it was broadcast. The British authorities in Germany 
found it so useful that they propose to ask other subject associations 
to arrange similar exhibitions. 

The committee on international relations (chairman, Mr. G. T. 
Hankin) had considered a letter from Dr. Georg Eckert, chairman 
of the history section of the board of the A.D.L.L.V., (the largest 
association of German teachers, uniting the teachers of all types of 
school and of all subjects in the British and the American Zones of 
Germany and in the Western Zone of Berlin), which proposed 
co-operation between the A.D.L.L.V. and the Historical Association 
for the particular and immediate purpose of exchanging copies 
of history text-books and syllabuses published in either country 
since 1945, in order to facilitate an exchange of views on the 
historical objectivity and impartiality of the books available for 
class use in either country, and with the further possibility of more 
general co-operation as need and opportunity may arise. On the 
committee’s recommendation, the council resolved to co-operate 
with the A.D.L.L.V., and instructed the committee, strengthened 
for this purpose by the co-optation of Miss D. Dymond, Mrs. J. O. 
Lindsay, Dr. Winifred Taffs, Professor G. Barraclough and Mr. E. 
Warne, to review text-books and syllabuses sent by the A.D.L.L.V. 
and to suggest changes desirable for promoting objective historical 
teaching. The committee was made responsible for selecting 
material suitable for despatch to Germany in exchange, and 
Dr. Eckert and Mr. T. G. Leonard, (of the text-book section of 
the education branch of the control commission in the British 
Zone of Germany), were invited to attend the Association’s annual 
general meeting in January, 1950. The committee also reported 
on the preparations by the British National Committee of the 
International Congress of Historical Sciences for the meeting of 
the ninth session of the Congress in Paris in August, 1950. It 
noted that the draft programme of the Congress no longer provided 
for a commission to report on the methods of teaching history, 
and asked for the council’s authorisation to press the British 
National Committee to propose the revival of the pre-war com- 
mission on this topic. The council approved this recommendation, 
and the British National Committee subsequently adopted it, 
and will ask the organising committee of the Congress to revive 
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the commission on the teaching of history. Members of th 
Association desiring to attend the Congress are notified that th 
last date for registration has been advanced to 1 February, 195 
and that application forms and further particulars of the Congres 
can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, the British Nationg 
Committee, the Institute of Historical Research, University of 
London, W.C.1. 


The fifth session of the vacation school for revision courses jp 
history was held at University College, Hull, from 3-13 A 
1949. Fifty-eight students attended: seven in Professor R. F 
Treharne’s seminar on “‘ Angevin England : Political, Constitutional 
and Social Developments, 1154-1216 ”’ ; eleven in Mr. J. Hurstfield’s 
on “Government and Society in Tudor England ”’ ; ten in Mr. 
S. H. F. Johnston’s on “ English Political and Constitutional 
History, 1660-1714 ”’ ; five in Sir John Pratt’s on “‘ The Impact of 
the West upon the Far East”; seven in Mr. P. A. Reynolds’ on 
“The Diplomatic Background of the Second World War” ; while 
the specially heavy demand necessitated duplicating the seminar 
on “ Local History, Sources and Methods”, ten more advanced 
students working with Mr. F. W. Brooks and eight less experienced 
in this work with Mr. K. MacMahon. Tutors and students were 
accommodated at Thwaite Hall, Cottingham, just outside Hull, 
and on a good bus route to the College, where the seminars were 
held. The College library was made available for private reading 
and for the loan of books, while a very useful collection from the 
Association’s library, from the library of the London School of 
Oriental and African studies, and from Chatham House was also 
available at Thwaite Hall for loan to resident members. The 
seminars did excellent work of very high quality, and the discussions 
were keen and close. Sir John Pratt lectured to the whole schoo 
and to a number of guests from the College at Thwaite Hall on the 
evening of Wednesday, 10 August, on “‘ Communism in China”. 
Mr. Brooks and Mr. MacMahon organised and led very enjoyable 
excursions to Beverley (where the Mayor entertained members after 
an exhibition of the borough records), to Old Hull itself, to Hedon 
and Patrington churches, and to a group of interesting medieval 
churches in the Yorkshire Wolds, as well as a full-day excursion 
to Helmsley, Rievaulx and Byland on Sunday, 7 August. Another 
party also visited York. The German education department of 
the British foreign office arranged for Dr. G. Eckert (chairman of 
the history section of the board of the A.D.L.L.V.) and two other 
German teachers from the British Zone in Germany to attend the 
school, and their presence added interest and stimulus to the school, 
as well as proving highly instructive to the German teachers them 
selves. Miss H. M. Madeley opened a discussion on Monday evening, 
8 August, on “ Recent Experiments in the Teaching of History’, 
in which many members participated vigorously. The warden, 
the matron and the staff of Thwaite Hall, and the librarian of the 
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College, did so much for the comfort and enjoyment of the members 
of the school that the director (Professor R. F. Treharne) has no 
hesitation in saying that this was the happiest, and in many ways 
the most successful school yet organised by the revision courses 
committee. 

Professor Treharne has very reluctantly resigned from the 
directorship of the vacation school, and the committee is considering 
the choice of a successor. Meanwhile Mr. C. R. N. Routh, the senior 
history master at Eton College, has agreed to direct the sixth session 
of the vacation school, which, with the kind consent of the Provost 
and the Headmaster, will be held at Eton. The dates of the school 
will be 4-14 August, 1950, and it is proposed to hold five seminars 
on (1) the Renaissance, (2) nineteenth-century English history, 
(3) imperial history, (4) economic history, and (5) historical 
geography. Members will be accommodated in one of the College 
houses, at a fee of about ten guineas (accommodation, tuition, etc., 
all included). As only forty-four registrations can be accepted, 
early application should be made to the director, Mr. C. R. N. 
Routh, The Wall House, Eton College, Nr. Windsor : application 
forms can be obtained from the offices of the Association. 

The tours committee (chairman, Professor A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son), reports the successful completion of the 1949 programme. 
In April, Mr. F. W. Brooks and Mr. P. D. Whitting led a tour 
with York as centre, and Mr. J. Salmon and Mr. J. E. Ray led a 
tour centred on Chichester, assisted by several local historians and 
antiquaries. In August, Mr. A. J. Richard conducted a week’s 
tour from Cardiff, with valuable help from Lord Raglan, Dr. Nash- 
Williams, Professor W. Rees and Sir Seymour and Lady Boothby ; 
Dr. D. P. Dobson and Mr. J. Salmon led a tour in Brittany, visiting 
Dinan, St. Malo, Mont St. Michel, Vannes, Guimper, Guingamp 
and Carnac ; and a third tour in Lancashire and the Lake District 
visited Clitheroe, Ribblesdale, Bowland Forest, Lancaster, the 
Lakes and Carlisle, with the Rev. J. C. Dickinson of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, as chief guide, and many other local assistants. 
The cost of circularisation and the fact that none of these tours was 
fully booked resulted in a loss of about £50, which was covered by 
the balance brought forward from previous years. For Easter, 
1950, two tours are proposed : a fourteen-days’ tour in Ireland, 
and a tour in the Marlborough area, conducted by Lt.-Col. A. H. 
Bure, with military history as its theme, entailing eight or nine 
miles’ walking daily, to visit battlefields, etc. For the summer, 
tours in Belgium, in the Durham-Berwick area and around Shrews- 
bury are projected. The work of organising the tours has grown 
so much that Mr. Salmon, the tours organiser, needs secretarial 
help: an offer of voluntary help during registration has been 
accepted, but paid help may be necessary in future years. The 
council again recorded its thanks to Mr. Salmon for his work as 
organiser, and to Dr, Dobson, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Richard, and the 
other leaders of tours. 
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The council has nominated Dr. D. P. Dobson and Dr, ], F 
Nichols as its representatives on the Council for British Archeoloey 
and Dr. Dobson to attend the conferences arranged by the Broad. 
casting Council for Schools. The three delegates appointed py 
the council to attend the conference of women history teachers 
called at Girton College, Cambridge, for 28-29 July by the women 
history tutors of Cambridge and Oxford, reported that the conference 
had resolved (1) that each association taking part be asked to appoint 
a representative to sit on a joint committee for the organisation of 
similar history conferences in the future, and (2) that the Historical 
Association be asked to draw up a bibliography of biographies, 
short monographs, etc., suitable for inclusion in the history section 
of secondary school libraries for the use of the middle forms (aged 
11-15). The council named Miss M. C. Sharp, headmistress of 
Enfield County School, as its representative on the joint committee, 
and referred the suggestion of a book-list to the library committee, 
which was already compiling a school library list. 


The British Council has thanked the Association for its co-operation 
in the visit of Swedish history and geography teachers to England 
in June. After a joint reception, in co-operation with the Geo- 
graphical Association, on 15 June at the Royal Geographical 
Society’s headquarters, with a talk on London history, the Swedish 
teachers visited, among other places, Oxford, Cambridge, Peter- 
borough, Lincoln and Sheffield, where the local branches of the 
Association acted as hosts and made very successful arrangements 
for entertaining the visitors with lectures and private hospitality. 
The council thanked these branches for their valuable help. 


o + * cs * * 


John Lawrence Le Breton Hammond, who died at Hemel Hemp- 
stead on 7 April, 1949, was born at Drighlington, W. Yorks., where 
his father was vicar. Educated at Bradford Grammar School 
and St. John’s College, Oxford, he took a second class in “‘ greats” 
and was elected secretary of the Union society, making a reputation 
as a Liberal strongly influenced by the socialism of his friend and 
tutor, Sydney Ball. He began his political and journalistic career 
as private secretary to Sir John Brunner and occasional leader- 
writer for the Leeds Mercury and the Liverpool Post, and in 189 
he became editor of the newly-founded Speaker, a Liberal weekly 
subsequently converted into The Nation in 1906, when Hammond 
left to become leader-writer for The Tribune, and, in 1907, for the 
Daily News. From 1907 to 1913 he was secretary to the Civil 
Service Commission, resigning to devote himself to historical 
studies ; but when war broke out he served for a year as an officer 
in the R.F.A., and was then transferred to the ministry of re 
construction, He returned to journalism in 1919 as the Manchester 
Guardian's special correspondent at the peace conference, al 
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association which lasted for the rest of his life, as he remained a 
went contributor and an occasional leader-writer, and rejoined 
the permanent staff of the paper fromm 1939 to 1945. 

But the war and its aftermath had only interrupted his chosen 
work. He had early contributed to two co-operative political 
studies, Essays in Liberalism by Six Oxford Men (1897) and Liberal- 
ism and the Empire (1900), but his real interest, powerfully stimu- 
lated by his marriage in 1901 with his gifted Oxford contemporary, 
Lacy Barbara Bradby, showed itself as early as 1903 in his Charles 
James Fox. In 1911 appeared The Village Labourer, 1760-1832 ; 
a study in the government of England before the Reform Bill, followed 
in 1917 by The Town Labourer, 1760-1832 ; the new civilisation, 
and in 1919 by The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832, a collaborative 
trilogy by man and wife which can be compared only with the 
joint work of the Webbs. Completed by Lord Shaftesbury (1923) 
and The Age of the Chartists, 1830-1854 (1930), this great enterprise 
transformed our understanding of the transition from the old 
England to the new, and has dominated all subsequent thought 
and teaching on the period. The Hammonds added to their 

d knowledge of the printed researches of a generation 
of scholars working on this subject, the important new material 
which they discovered principally in the home office papers ; but 
even more vital to their success were the imaginative originality 
of their point of view and the supreme artistry with which they 
presented their great synthesis. Their aim was essentially social 
rather than economic history—not the bleak abstractions of im- 
personal economic forces, but the aspirations, thoughts and feelings 
of both the ruling caste and “the disinherited ’’—the working 
classes and the poor of England—in this age of transition. Their 
theme was the degradation of human dignity and the debasement 
of life itself in the ‘‘ new civilisation ’’—the terrible price paid 
by the mass of English people for the industrial, economic and 
political supremacy of England in the nineteenth century. The 
story is told in terms of class warfare, and not its least grim feature 
is its exposure of the methods used by the ruling classes to secure 
their power and their gains in the face of the mounting despair 
and resentment of the “ disinherited”. It is the story of the 
coming into being of Disraeli’s ‘‘two nations”. A discerning 
sholarship, working with a passionate sense of human values and 
employing the finest literary skill on an unsurpassed command 
of the vast body of material, gave immediate supremacy to the 
great enterprise, and even the economic, social and_ political 
reumstances of England during the years when the books were 
appearing added relevance and sharpness to their teaching. They 
lifted social history to a new plane of significance, making it a 
subject of absorbing interest and immense appeal ; scores of thou- 
sands of readers,—particularly in the adult education movement,— 
who would in no sense have described themselves as historians 
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have enjoyed and have been profoundly influenced by the Hammongy 
exposition of social history. Their conclusions have become tly 
standard and accepted interpretation of the period, and if to-day 
something of a reaction is discernible, it operates far less to im 
effectively the soundness of their verdict than to direct our attention 
to other aspects of the process—the immense increase in population 
and in productive power, the long-term rise in real wages and ip 
the material standard of living, and so on. We are thus bej 
given a more balanced, wider and complete picture of the age 
than that which the Hammonds themselves attempted, for 
always insisted that while their own thesis was completely valid, 
it was never intended as a complete history of the period, and 
that the undoubted truth, for instance, of the objection tha 
enclosure increased the national food supply still did nothing ty 
alleviate the hardships which the village labourer suffered in th 
process of enclosure, while the hideous squalor and soulless discipline 
which the new factories and towns inflicted on the industria 
worker in the “new civilisation’’ were not lightened, for th 
workers, by the thought of the wealth which they produced 
Present trends of criticism will doubtless lead to the striking of 
a new balance in our picture of the age as a whole, but th 
Hammonds’ contribution to the final design will remain littl 
impaired and of permanent and fundamental importance to any 
humane comprehension of this decisive revolution in our society. 


The work continued. The Rise of Modern Industry (1925), 
differing from the great trilogy and its pendants by being essentially 
synthetic, provides an invaluable introduction to the study of th 
forces which produced the industrial capitalism and the rootles 
society described in the earlier works. In 1932 the Hammonds 
issued James Stansfeld: a Victorian Champion of Sex Equality, 
a biography of a neglected Liberal crusader for unpopular causes, 
and in 1934 The Bleak Age, a reconstructed and revised version 
of the earlier chapters of The Age of the Chartists, (the Pelican 
edition of The Bleak Age, in 1947, being substantially revised agaia, 
and enlarged by the addition of further rewritten chapters from 
The Age of the Chartists). Hammond’s intimate knowledge 
Liberal politics in his own day, with his personal sympathies and 
his long association with the Manchester Guardian resulted naturally 
in the Scott family’s invitation to him to write the official biography 
of the Manchester Guardian's greatest editor, C. P. Scott ; the book, 
C. P. Scott of the “ Manchester Guardian”, appeared in 1934, and 
will be essential for the future study of English politics in the first 
three decades of our century. But Hammond’s biggest work was 
still to come : in 1938 he published Gladstone and the Irish Nation, 
drawing on little-used sources to write a masterly survey of 
Irish relations over a forty-years’ period of critical importance 
in that theme. The University of Oxford gracefully honoured 
both husband and wife by the simultaneous conferment of honorafy 
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doctorates on them in 1933 ; Manchester made Hammond a doctor 
of letters in 1944, and he was elected to the fellowship of the British 
Academy in 1942. Among the writers and interpreters of modern 
English history his place is established and secure. 


* * * * * * 


Sir Bernard Pares, our foremost expert in Russian historical 
studies, died in New York on 17 April, 1949. Born on 1 March, 
1867, and educated at Harrow and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he studied French, German and Russian, and became a university 
extension lecturer at Cambridge, London and Oxford, and finally 
at Liverpool, where in 1906 he was made reader, and in 1908 
professor of Russian history, language and literature. He spent 
much of his time from 1906 to 1919 in Russia, becoming acquainted 
with most of the chief figures in Russian politics, and especially 
with the moderate reform leaders, whose views he influenced 
considerably at the time of the reforming Dumas. In 1914 he 
was appointed British observer with the Russian army, and in 
1917 transferred to the ambassador’s staff, remaining in Russia 
until Kerensky’s government fell. On his return to England he 
was made professor of Russian in London University in 1919, and 
first director of the newly-founded School of Slavonic Studies, 
which his energy and devotion in the succeeding years did much 
to establish and to develop. He was at the same time the senior 
editor of the Slavonic Review, which likewise owes much to his care. 
His chapters on Russian history in the Cambridge Modern History, 
his History of Russia (1926), primarily a political survey, and his 
Fall of the Russian Monarchy (1939), are his best-known general 
works on Russian history, the latter being especially important 
for its careful analysis of documentary evidence reinforced by his 
personal knowledge of most of the leading figures in the story. 
In addition, he wrote several works on particular episodes of recent 
Russian history, of which Russia and Reform (1907), a solidly-based 
attempt to explain the origins, course and failure of the first Russian 
rebellion, is perhaps the most important. Two popular Penguin 
books, Russia (1941) and Russia and the Peace (1944), and several 
translations of memoirs, literary works, etc., including a delightful 
English verse rendering of Krylov’s Fables (1926: Penguin edition, 
1942) add to the store of books by which he interpreted to English 
readers the many aspects of Russian history and literature to which 
he devoted himself and his work. 


* * * * * * 


Paul Ernest Roberts, senior tutor, senior bursar and vice-provost 
of Worcester College, Oxford, died at Oxford on 4 June, 1949. 
Born in 1873 and educated at Bromsgrove School and Worcester 
College, he took a first class in “ greats” and a second in history. 
Il health prevented him from entering the Indian civil service, 
and he never even visited the country on whose history he was 
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to make himself a leading expert. Beginning as assistant to §, 
William Hunter on the latter’s History of British India (1899-19) 
2 vols.), after Hunter’s death in 1906 Roberts revised and completed 
the second volume, and at the same time brought up to dat. 
Hunter’s narrative in the historical section of the Imperial Gazetiyy 
of India. He published India (1916, 1920, 2 parts) as vol, 7 of 
Sir Charles Lucas’ Historical Geography of the British Empire + byt 
this penetrating survey, based largely on original documents and 
providing one of the best accounts of the whole period of British 
rule in India down to the time of its publication, never fitted 
comfortably into a series designed primarily for historical geography, 
and he revised and re-issued it separately in 1923 as The History 
of British India under the Company and the Crown (subsequent re. 
edition also). His India under Wellesley (1929) combines, with 
balanced views and sound judgment, both narrative and analysis 
of British policy at one of the most critical periods of British rule 
in India. He also contributed chapters on “ The English and 
French in India” and on “ Clive and Warren Hastings” to the 
Cambridge Modern History (1909), and six chapters to the Cambridge 
History of India (1929). An original and independent-minded 
historical researcher, he was also a highly successful tutor. His 
reputation as one of our foremost specialists in the history of 
British India stood very high. 


* * * * * * 


Readers of History will learn with special regret of the death 
in June, 1949, of Dr. W. Schenk, lecturer in history at University 
College, Exeter, and a contributor to this journal. Coming to 
England from Prague University shortly before the war, he took a 
first in history in London University, became an assistant-lecturer 
in history at Manchester University, and after three years in the 
army was appointed lecturer in history at Exeter, where he proved 
a stimulating and active teacher, with a wide range of knowledge 
and conversation. His chief interest was in the humanistic move- 
ment in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and his knowledge 
of Renaissance painting, sculpture and music, no less than of 
literature and philosophy added greatly to the scope and range of 
his work. In 1948 he published The Concern for Social Justice in 
the Puritan Revolution, an eloquent and persuasive attempt to 
demonstrate the inheritance of the seventeenth-century radicals 
from the medieval Catholic tradition of social thought. His Life 
of Cardinal Pole, (the opening chapter of which appeared in History, 
xxxiii, as “The Student Days of Cardinal Pole”), was virtually 
ready for publication at the time of his sudden and unexpected 
death. A young scholar of high promise, he would undoubtedly 
have brought, had he lived, an original contribution from his 
European background to the writing of English history. 

* . -tOs 4h ait 
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The American historian James Truslow Adams died at South- 

rt, Connecticut, on 18 May, 1949. Born in Brooklyn on 18 
October, 1878, he was not related to the famous Adams family of 
Massachusetts, but came of Virginian and Spanish-American stock. 
A graduate of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute in 1898 and of 
Yale University in 1900, he became a successful Wall Street broker, 
a banker and a railway executive, retiring from business in 1912 
with his financial independence assured and his way open to a life 
devoted to historical study and writing. Approaching history from 
the antiquarian and genealogical side, he published in 1916 and 1918 
two books on the history of two early settlements in Long Island, 
and then turned to a large-scale survey of New England history 
as a whole. The Founding of New England (1921) brought him 
a Pulitzer prize: Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776, (1923) 
and New England in the Republic, 1776-1850, (1926), with his 
Provincial Society, 1690-1763 (vol. 3 of A. M. Schlesinger and 
D. R. Fox, History of American Life), (1927), provided a searching 
examination of every aspect of New England history, firmly based 
on the extensive source material, and showing unusual power 
of both narrative and analysis, associated with broad views and 
independent judgment. His Hamiltonian Principles (1927) and 
Jeffersonian Principles (1928), expounding the main guiding prin- 
ciples of the two great American political parties, showed a further 
widening of his range and attracted still wider attention to his 
work, In 1929, by Our Business Civilisation (English edn. entitled 
A Searchlight on America) freely exposing the materialism of much 
of America’s economic and social life, he aroused vigorous discussion 
both in the United States and here, encouraging those who sought 
a return to the old ideas of liberty and human independence to 
which he had given such prominence in his work on New England 
history. The Epic of America (1932, revised edn. 1938), his most 
popular work, was a brilliantly sustained and exciting tour de force, 
a classic of its kind, admirably proportioned and compact, fresh, 
vigorous, eloquent with controlled feeling and generous in spirit 
and temper. It swept universities and general public alike, all 
the more because, in seeking the springs of what was best in the 
American way of life, it set itself squarely, in an evil time, against 
so much that was typical and unworthy in recent American 
development. The Adams Family (1930), a Life of Henry Adams 
(1933) and several other books, articles in periodicals and contribu- 
tions to encyclopedias and other collective works, continued his 
labours. He edited the New Frontier Social Science Series (1936-7, 
3 vols.), was editor-in-chief of the Dictionary of American History, 
and contributed to the Dictionary of American Biography, while 
as an associate of Scribner’s Sons, the publishers, he was latterly 
the sponsor and editor of the Album of American History and of 
the Atlas of American History. Essentially a nineteenth-century 
liberal intellectual, with a leisurely and cultivated background, 
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he fitted somewhat uneasily into present-day American politicy 
categories. A convinced Republican, although in sympathy with 
some of Roosevelt’s reforms, he was one of the foremost 

American intellectuals to attack the ‘‘ New Deal” frontally x 
subversive of the historic American tradition of individualism, ang 
he gave evidence before the senate in opposition to Roosevelt's 
plan to reform the supreme court. His interpretation of American 
history, coloured by his “eastern” outlook and his since 
admiration of British traditions, ran sharply counter to the powerful 
influence of Charles A. Beard, and during the recent war he constantly 
urged and worked for the fullest possible measure of aid to Britain 
and her allies. His death removes a figure at once highly individual 
and yet typical in American historiography : through his inspiring 
portrayal of a traditional American way of life the influence of his 
work and ideas will remain powerful long after his death. 


* * - * * * 


Among recent appointments the following call for note in History. 
Professor W. K. Hancock, professor of economic history in the 
University of Oxford, has accepted the directorship of the newly- 
constituted Institute of Commonwealth Studies, with the title of 
professor of Commonwealth affairs, in the University of London, 
as from 1 October, 1949. Dr. John H. Parry, tutor and librarian 
of Clare College, Cambridge, has been appointed professor of 
modern history in the University College of the West Indies at 
Kingston, Jamaica. Mr. A. G. Dickens, fellow and tutor of Keble 
College, Oxford, has been appointed professor of history at University 
College, Hull, as from 1 October, 1949. Mr. Anthony B. Steel, 
fellow and tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, succeeds Sir 
Frederick Rees as principal of the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire at Cardiff. 


” * * * * * 


At the editor’s request, Mr. P. D. Whitting contributes the 
following note :— 


In 1932 the National Council of Social Service sponsored a committee 
for the furtherance of local history, which had financial support from the 
Carnegie Trust. The war brought this committee to an end in 1939, but 
the National Council of Social Service called a conference of representatives 
of counties and national organisations in December, 1947, to find out whether 
there was felt to be a need to reconstitute the committee. At this meeting 
the Historical Association was represented by Dr. A. Hamilton Thompson, 
F.B.A., and Mr, P. D. Whitting. It was unanimously agreed that there was 
great interest in local history, that it required direction and co-ordination, 
and that it was more than ever necessary to have some body such as the old 
committee to forward this work. This national conference appointed 4 
committee to consider the best methods of proceeding towards the 0 
ordination of effort and the stimulation of interest in local history. The 
original representatives of the Historical Association, and Mr. F. W. Brooks 
all took part in the frequent sessions of this committee. At the end of the 
year it had prepared a series of leaflets and had drafted a constitution for 4 
‘ Standing Conference for Local History ” on which all counties and every 
interested organisation could be represented. It was proposed that the 
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Standing Conference meet normally only once each year to discuss and 
criticise aims and achievements, and to appoint an executive committee for 
the ensuing year. In December, 1948, another national conference was held 
at which i. J. W. Herbert represented the Association. The proposed 
constitution was approved and an executive committee appointed. The 
minister of education spoke on his interest in the work at this meeting and 
Dr. E. F. Jacob gave an address on “ Local History—its ee position 
and possibilities ’’, which is printed in the present issue of History. 

This scheme has been successfully launched through the good offices 
of the National Council of Social Service and the energetic work of Mr. G. 
Dando, the secretary whom the National Council has provided for the Standing 
Conference and its executive committee. It is now hoped to give all possible 
aid to local historical studies along the lines laid down in the constitution :— 

(i) “To assist in the development of the study of Local History and 
in the provision of the necessary services for the furtherance of that 
object ; 

(2) as telee together representatives of local and national authorities 
and organisations in membership of the Standing Conference and 
where necessary to co-operate with other bodies in the achievement 
of the above purposes.” 

The Standing Conference and its executive committee are trying to 
assist in co-ordination of effort as well as urging the claims of local history, 
backed by the combined authority of many societies and organisations. 
It has already been able to do this in the case of the Festival of Britain 
1951 Committee, and there is no lack of work for the future. It has worked 
out a recommended form for the recording of information and has published 
three leaflets :— 

1. A Plan for the Study of Local History (incorporating the 

Constitution of the Standing Conference) - - - - . 

2. The Compilation of County Bibliographies’ - - - - 64. 

3. A Selection of Books on English Local History - - - 9d. 

At Bristol in January, 1949, the council of the Historical Association 
nominated Dr. Hamilton Thompson, C.B.E., F.B.A., as its representative 
on the Standing Conference ; Mr. P. D. Whitting is chairman of the executive 
committee and vice-chairman of the Standing Conference, and Professor 
G. R. Potter and Mr. F. W. Brooks, both members of the council of the 
Historical Association, are also members of the executive committee of the 
Standing Conference. It will thus be seen that through its council, the, 
Association is playing its part in this important work. The address of the 
secretary of the Standing Conference is 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


The principal way in which the Standing Conference at present 
seeks to assist and to promote the study of local history is by 
providing stimulus for the co-ordination of effort and interest in 
each several county among persons and organisations of widely 
differing approaches to the subject. Every county in England 
and Wales has its antiquarian, archeological, historical or record 
society, on varying levels of scholarship and of activity: many 
counties have several such societies, each with its own sphere of 
iterest. But all of these organisations have a more or less learned 
approach to local history, and though their membership is some- 
times surprisingly high and their resources correspondingly large, 
their appeal is essentially to the ‘‘ educated ” classes and particularly 
to those who, whether amateur or professional antiquarians, possess 
more or less expert knowledge of the subject from at least one angle 


* Supra, pp. 193 sq. 
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or another. The Standing Conference thinks that, with the wide. 
spread development of rural community councils, village clubs 
women’s institutes, young farmers’ clubs and the like, with the 
growth of community and neighbourhood centres in towns and 
cities, with the increasing use of “ local surveys” as a means of 
teaching history and geography in the secondary modern schools 
and with the stimulus provided by the B.B.C. to popular awareness 
of regional history and individuality, a large reservoir of public 
interest and potential activity in the study of local history is rapidly 
being created.” This affords to the learned antiquarian societies 
a magnificent possibility of assisting great numbers of people to 
an intelligent enjoyment of their surroundings, while at the same 
time the learned societies might recruit much support from altogether 
new circles, so greatly increasing the resources on which their work 
depends. 

To this end the Standing Conference urges that all local anti- 
quarian, archeological, record and historical societies in each 
county should come together, with interested representatives of 
the rural community councils, women’s institutes, etc., to form in 
each county a local history committee to publicise and to popularise 
the study of local history, to collect and preserve local material, 
and to afford guidance as to its treatment. By organised plans for 
demonstrations, lectures and short courses of a popular and intro- 
ductory character, guided by the expert knowledge of the learned 
societies—and often financed, where necessary, by the ministry of 
education through university extra-mural departments and the 
further education committees of local authorities,—the county local 
history committees can stimulate an interest in local history on 
a scale hitherto unattempted and can reach levels of interest 
hitherto untouched. The field-workers in the many local surveys 
now being undertaken by enthusiastic but inexperienced organisa- 
tions can be put into close touch with the expert technique and 
special knowledge of the local societies, a process from which both 
sides could gain much—the one by expert advice and guidance, 
the other by popular understanding and support,—and the study 
of local history throughout the country could be greatly advanced 
in a single generation. If the existence of such county local history 
committees also facilitated the exchange of information about 
projected work between several societies operating in the same 
field, or if it led to the promotion of joint enterprises with combined 
resources, the results would be pure gain to all concerned. 

The Standing Conference has no desire to compel, to dictate 
or to intrude : it seeks only to be of service where its help is desired 
by existing organisations, and to stimulate activity and interest 
where these do not already exist. In some counties, as in Kent, 
vigorous local history committees have already been set up; @ 
others, where there exists only one learned society concerning 
itself with local history and antiquities, the Conference is fully 
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iling to leave the work to that society if the society is ready 
toundertake it. Elsewhere the Conference aims simply at providing 
the several societies in a single shire with the opportunity of 
combined action and co-ordinated plans, and is eager to place at 
the disposal of any such local organisation its own facilities for 
tion on a wide scale, and especially for contact, through the 
ead Council for Social Service, with the many local organisa- 
tions—not themselves primarily concerned with history or with 
antiquities—which are springing up under the egis of the National 
Council. It is a movement characteristically British in its approach 
and method, offering help on a national scale to local bodies which 
freely decide that they can usefully avail themselves of it, but not 
seeking to impose a uniform pattern or to intrude where it is not 
needed. Its significance for the development of the study of local 
history in this country is still undefined and largely unexplored, 
but it will prove to be very great. . 


REVIEWS 


Maritime Weltgeschichte : Altertum und Mittelalter. By EGMont 
ZecHLIN. Hamburg: HoffmannundCampe. 1947. 500pp., 
(maps). 

Histoire de l’Atlantique. By JACQUES GoDECHoT. Paris: Bordas. 
1947. iv + 364 pp., (illus., maps). 

Since Mahan wrote his famous books on the influence of sea 
power in modern times there has been little reason to suppose that 
the influence of sea power in the middle ages was appreciably less. 
For that, among other reasons, Herr Zechlin’s book is welcome; 
it shows that a gap in our knowledge has been at least noticed. 
It is further welcome as a sign of the revival of German scholarship 
since the war. The author must clearly be given the credit for 
what he has achieved, a fluent and interesting work comprising 
much that is not accessible elsewhere. In Germany to-day, with 
its scattered libraries and disorganised society, historical writing 
must be exceedingly difficult. The more credit is due, therefore, 
to historians still at work, and above all on as vast and complex 
asubject as this. But while it is evident that we need a great book 
on sea power in the middle ages, it is at least as obvious that this 
is not it. 

The main failings of Herr Zechlin’s book are these: it covers 
too long a period, it lacks specialised knowledge and its sources 
are incomplete. The author begins with Sumer, Egypt and Crete 
and ends, more or less, with Prince Henry the Navigator. He 
thus deals with Greek trade and colonization, the Roman Empire, 
the Arabs, the Vikings, the Hansa and the Italian city states 
before devoting his final chapter to the Portuguese. It is too much 
for a single volume. Moreover, the earlier chapters, on ancient 

, cover ground which has been covered before, while the 
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later chapters, on the middle ages, fail to cover all the 
there is. The biggest gaps here arise from a failure to deal 
adequately with the Crusades—surely not the smallest of combined 
operations—and an equally surprising failure to notice the trade 
relationships and naval wars between England and France. Her 
Zechlin, one suspects, is a versatile author, ready to write on any 
period or aspect of history, but not especially qualified for the task 
he has here set himself. He does little to elucidate the historical 
importance of technical progress. Nor does he ask the right 
questions. The proper approach to most phases of maritime 
history is to ask of what materials the ships were built and wher 
those materials were to be found—whether oak or fir or iron, 
Only when the problems of supply—hemp, pitch, flax, spars, oars, 
saltpetre—have been solved can the problems of strategy arise, 
But Herr Zechlin’s approach is more literary and far less practical, 
more Teutonic and far less to the point. The bibliography suffers, 
no doubt, from present-day conditions. Nevertheless, it betrays 
the author’s reliance on German works even on subjects—like 
Portuguese exploration—about which more has been written, and 
more authoritatively, in other languages. It is noteworthy that 
the work belies its title, containing little about China, Japan or 
India. To set against this, the author’s theoretical belief that 
maritime history is not national but world history is unquestionably 
sound. 

In welcoming Histoire de l’ Atlantique as a symptom of a growing 
French interest in maritime history, one is forced to ask oneself 
whether the task attempted was not, in this case, both premature 
and ill-chosen. To write, in one volume, a history of the Atlantic, 
beginning with the earliest classical and Viking explorers and ending 
only in 1946, is a formidable undertaking even for a countryman 
of Jal, Castex and La Ronciére. Supposing it feasible, however, 
merely as a feat of compression, it would depend for success on the 
thoroughness with which the ground (or water) had already been 
covered by more detailed histories. It has not been so covered 
To that extent, therefore, M. Godechot’s book is premature. Even 
had he been provided, however, with a score of works which have 
yet to be written, it is doubtful whether he would have been wise 
to make the Atlantic his theme. The pattern of maritime history 
does not lend itself to the study, in isolation, of that particular 
ocean. To that extent, therefore, his energy has been misapplied 

Suppose it agreed, nevertheless, that a history of the Atlantic 
were needed, this book would still fail to satisfy that need. In the 
first place there are many important works which M. Godechot 
has not seen. In the second place, and for that reason, his conclu 
sions are often wrong. Of his bibliography it is sufficient to say 
that his authorities on Columbus do not include Morison, his 
authorities on the War of Austrian Succession do not include 
Richmond, and his authorities on the War of American Independence 
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include neither James, nor Richmond, nor Albion. In the light 
of these omissions mistakes are natural. The author assumes, 
for example, that communications between Spain and her colonies 
were cut, in time of war with England, from 1588 onwards, He 
regards the Dutch East India Company as an example of private 
enterprise and expresses surprise that the French and Spanish 

were not blockaded in 1778-9. In repeating established 
errors, he adds others we do not expect to see. 

Clearly, then, the publishers’ claim that this work ‘‘ piguera la 
curiosité des pays anglo-saxons, qui ont déja retenu la traduction”, 
need cause no great excitement. The book might be found of use, 
however, within certain limits. It comprises a partial summary of 
French naval history which, unaccountably reticent about some 

isodes—such as the work of Choiseul in reconstructing the 
French navy after 1759—has a certain value, as for instance in 
stressing the importance of the battle of La Hogue as a turning-point 
inhistory. The bibliography, if one overlooks such items as Mahan’s 
“embodiment of British naval puissance ’’, may be thought useful 
for the French works listed. Apart from that, the book is more 
suited for French readers. Should it inspire any of them to fill 
in even one of the gaps which the narrative reveals, the author will 
not have written in vain. C. N. PARKINSON. 


Cicero and the Roman Republic. By F. R. Coweit. London: 
Pitman. 1948. xiv + 306 pp., (illus., charts). 20s. 

It is a notable event when a man with theories of the inter- 
pretation and presentation of history has the historical imagination 
and literary talent to put them successfully into practice. Mr. 
F. R. Cowell aims at analysing the life of the late Roman Republic 
“in the light of a special interest in the operation of economic, 
political and social forces”’ and at setting his results before the 
general reader around the central figure of Cicero, who is himself 
understood against the background of those forces. This book is 
careful, thoughtful, readable and fresh. The illustrations are 
essential to the economic and social survey and the isotype charts 
form an integral part of the historical description and analysis. 

Cicero embodied so much of the Roman tradition that it is easy 
to step back to the previous history which had made and unmade 
the Roman Republic of his day. Mr. Cowell’s brief opening 
chapters heighten the chief features, e.g., the army and agricultural 
life, and treat of the rise of Roman industry and trade. His analysis 
of the crisis in the second century B.c. might make more of the 
investment of capital in land, together with the other factors, 
eg., the supply of slaves, as part of a single economic process, 

allow more to the contribution which the industrial develop- 
ment of the equites, if the senate had not checked it, might have 
made to Roman progress, as similar development had done in 
Greece earlier. 
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For all his interest in general conditions, Mr. Cowell does not 
neglect the important constitutional and political factors in Rom. 
There are useful chapters on the senate, the assemblies and th 
magistrates, and the evidence is brought together in a discussion 
of “ the government of the Roman Republic as a working concer” 
The isotype charts are particularly useful here. In this analysis, 
especially where bribery is stressed, he might have treated mor 
fully the political effect of the patronage of the senatorial hous 
and their clientes among the Roman electorate. Patronage shifted 
imperceptibly into electoral corruption. As the senatorial hougs 
declined, the great military leaders became the patrons and their 
veterans the clientes. 

Against this background Mr. Cowell sets the figure and career 
of Cicero in a sympathetic account. Then, following his historical 
method, he returns to “‘ the republican tradition in Cicero's day”, 
the economic and social conditions (with an interesting section on 
“the profits of empire”’ and “ the economics of loot”), and the 
cultural life of the time, not only for Cicero’s upper classes but for 
the common people. Thus he is able to fit Cicero’s moral and 
political ideas into their contemporary setting. It is an attractive 
step then to speculate on “a policy of reform for the Roma 
Republic”. The reader is led on to general historical reflections 
based on this admirable study of the Roman Republic and the 
significant figure of Cicero. A. H. McDonatp. 


British Art and the Mediterranean. By F. SAxt and R. Wittkower 
London : Oxford University Press. 1948. vi + 86 + x pp, 
(plates). 63s. 

This book discusses English art as influenced by Mediterranean 
art from prehistoric times to the present day (the twentieth century 
being represented by Sir Herbert Baker’s New Delhi council chamber 
and a torso by Frank Dobson). It is primarily a picture-book 
addressed to the general reading public ; and as such it has only 
one fault—it is so large (17in. by 1lin.) that it cannot be placed m 
a normal bookcase. For the rest the general reader is well served 
because the authors, taking advantage of the large page, provide 
numerous intriguing groups of photographs showing formal rele 
tions and analogies, and caption them with short informative 
notes on the main channels of influence and on the significance of 
the chosen examples. The book is also a contribution to at 
history addressed to professional students; and they too af 
well served because the authors rank as specialists in the subject 

Nevertheless from the student’s standpoint the method here 
employed is not without its dangers ; for it is all too easy to assume 
that the earliest known surviving example of a ‘‘ motif ” was in fact 
the earliest produced (is it so certain that caricature “ was invented 
in Italy in the circle of Annibale Carracci ” ?), and that resemblances 
between an English work and a Mediterranean work are sufficient 
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to prove that the English artist was acquainted with and deliberately 
copied the other. The student will therefore be wise to accept, 
at the start at any rate, only such examples as are supported by 


some collateral evidence in fact. 


Of the many such sure examples we have here a drawing by 
Inigo Jones imitating Palladio’s Teatro Olimpico in Vicenza (Jones 
was at Vicenza and is known to have studied the original), Reynolds’ 
Kitty Fisher as Cleopatra with an attitude copied from Trevisani’s 
Banquet of Anthony and Cleopatra in Rome, his Death of Dido based 
ona figure in Mantua, Palazzo del Té, and his Duchess of Marlborough 
and her Daughter based on a lunette in the Sistine Chapel (all 
supported by the known fact that Reynolds made countless sketches 
of Italian paintings for the direct purpose of adapting them in his 
own work which he thus hoped to imbue with the ‘‘ Grand Manner”); 
and we also have Blake’s first engraving, Joseph of Arimathea, 
copied from an engraving after a figure of St. Paul by Michelangelo 
(supported by the fact that Blake is known to have owned and 
used such prints). But it is possible that the influences suggested 
in some other examples were not known to the artists at the moment 
of production—for artists often see things (in life or in art) and 
forget them and the memories revive unconsciously, years later, 
in their work. A well-known artist once said to me “I made a 
drawing this morning ; I’ve seen it somewhere, sometime. But 
for the life of me I can’t remember where ”’. 

R. H. WILENSKI. 


The First Europe : A study of the Establishment of Medieval Christen- 
dom, a.D. 400-800. By C. DELISLE Burns. London: Allen 
and Unwin. 1947. 684 pp., (illus., maps). 25s. 

This book describes how Roman civilization developed into 
medieval civilization, a change comparable with the Reformation 
orthe Industrial Revolution ; and the title of First Europe is designed 
to describe medieval society as established in the Carolingian 
period, with its centre of gravity in the north instead of on the 
Mediterranean coasts. The author’s concern is with sociology, 
the life of the people, the development of social institutions ; par- 
ticularly the decline of the old moral authority, and the growth of 
the new authority in the western unity based upon a common 
faith. Thus the book gives, not a narrative, but a series of discus- 
sions of relevant problems—the decline of moral power under the 
empire, its inheritance by Christian bishops, the ideas of law, the 
contribution of the monks, the plight of the serfs, the development 
of the papacy. 

Unfortunately the author died before he could complete the 
fs: and the book needs thorough overhauling and revision. 
applies not only to the many slips in proof-reading, but also 
to parts of the treatment, especially in the diverse fields of economic 
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history and religious thought, both essential to the subject. Ty 
preface claims that the book is designed not for the specialist by 
for the ordinary reader: but the absence of narrative and th 
discursive nature of the treatment present not so much a deg 
portrait as a portentous sociological blur. When writing on th 
problem, so frequently agitated, how Roman culture changed into 
western European culture, it will not do to avoid the discussions 
of modern scholarship. The two most momentous contributions 
ever made to the solution of this problem are probably, even now 
the theses of Lot and Pirenne; the one holding that medieval 
Europe was already implicit in the Roman empire of the third 
fourth and fifth centuries ; the other that the invasions of Islam 
broke the economic unity of the Mediterranean and thus ended th 
still continuing Roman civilization so late as the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Perhaps no one would now hold either wholly right, and 
some would believe them (or at least Pirenne) largely wrong ; the 
solution is more complex than either supposed, but their work has 
nevertheless influenced all subsequent thinking. A book upon this 
problem which disregards their work is asking for criticism : and 
The First Europe ignores Lot and dismisses Pirenne in a singe 
footnote. 


The book offers no simple solution—that is a merit. It places 
the main emphasis upon the rise of the Christian church in the Latin 
west, with its moral authority centred in the episcopate and 
increasingly in the papacy ; with its new forms of corporate life 
as in the monasteries ; with its influence on barbarian kings, its 
contribution towards the modification of slavery into serfdom, 
and its widening separation from, and independence of, the Greek 
church. Unquestionably the Christian church influenced the ris 
of medievalism more than any other single factor. But there wer 
other factors ; and the book needs revision even upon the history 
of Christian thought. The treatment of The City of God fails om 
spicuously to do justice to the influence and the intellectual 
eminence of Augustine. The author had never mastered the issues 
at stake between the Monophysites and the Latins and his account 
of the relations between east and west is therefore inadequate and 
inaccurate. The history of the development of papal theory and 
power should be rewritten to include a study of that episode which 
seems inevitably but unhappily to be winning the name of “ The 
Gelasian Renaissance”. And these are but examples. 


Yet the author possessed an original mind : he was never contest 
with second-hand solutions and he never wrote in historical clichés 
In my copy I have marked a row of suggestive comments on poms 
of detail, Nor is the book dull ; one can read it late at night without 
slumbering. 

OwEN CHADWICK 
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The Rise of Wessex. By TRELAWNEY DayYRELL REED. London: 
Methuen. 1947. ix + 354 pp., (maps). 18s. 

This book follows the author’s Battle for Britain in the Fifth 
Century and covers the story of the West Saxon settlement from 
the landing of Cerdic and Cynric to the death of Ine in 726. Like 

hing that Mr. Reed writes it is extremely difficult to review, 
for, as I have pointed out in discussing his previous book elsewhere, 
he deliberately rejects the standards of historical criticism which 
academic historians follow and relies solely on the dictates of an 
undisciplined personal imagination. Every page thus bristles with 
dubious statements which it would require space much greater than 
is available for this notice to convict of error. It is thus easy for a 
reviewer to lose his balance, and it comes as a real relief when his 
own view of a controversial point is suddenly lumped together 
with those of Chadwick, Stenton and “ Dr. Hodgkins” (sic) as 
“congenitally frivolous” (p. 10). In such distinguished company 
it is indeed a pleasure to find that we have “ reached the bottom 
with a bump” (p. 13). Here at least we are on firm ground. 


But the book is not just a waste of paper and printer’s ink. 
Mr. Reed’s imagination is certainly a hit-or-miss affair and the 
misses are the more numerous because of his unhappy tendency 
to aim at the wrong target. But some of his ideas are worth 
discussing, and a few at least are new. The survival problem and 
the relations between native and invader in the settlement period 
are treated sensibly (pp. 69-80), and the bold attempt at a re- 
construction of the course of Saxon settlement in Dorset (pp. 
277-347) is at least based on intimate knowledge of the country. 
Obviously the pattern of Domesday hundreds and of Old Minster 
districts cannot reveal as he claims the detailed political history 
of the Saxon settlement : but the notion of seaborne penetration 
of the interior from the successive natural harbours between 
Southampton Water and the south Devon coast is attractive. 
Mr. Reed probably dates its earlier stages too high, for if it really 
began in the early sixth century some more convincing archzological 
traces should have turned up by now. But however risky it may 
be to equate Domesday hundreds with early settlement groups, 
the conversion to Christianity followed so quickly on the Saxon 
occupation in Dorset as to make the distribution of the Old Minsters 
a useful guide to the primitive institutional arrangements. 


Nonetheless one must regret the publication of this book. Its 
author is simply not equipped with the minima of accuracy and 
judgment without which no one should attempt to write history. 
His facts and dates are too often just wrong. And the quality of 
his historical judgment can be gauged from such passages as that 


‘ Antiguaries Journal, xxv, (1945), 81-5. The same point has been forcibly 
by F. T. Wainwright in reviewing the present work in Antiquity, 
rm, (1948), 155-7. 
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in which he tries to prove that Cuthwulf was buried in the Taplow 
barrow (pp. 118-22). 


Mr. Reed tells us that he has now abandoned historical Writing 
in favour of ‘‘a preoccupation with flowering shrubs”. This x 
welcome news, but perhaps he will still find time to write more ¢ 
the charming little verses which adorn some of his chapter headings 
they are the best things in the book. 


J. N. L. Mynres, 


History of England. By E. L. Woopwarp. (Home Study Books), 
London: Methuen. 1947. vii + 274 pp. 4s. 6d. 
Few will doubt that it is good for historians to clarify their ides 
and open up new lines of investigation for themselves by writing 
at some stage in their careers a wide-ranging book intended for non. 
professional readers. Mr. Woodward, recently elected to the new 
chair of modern history at Oxford, frankly admits that he has 
enjoyed compressing the whole of English history from 55 B.. tp 
A.D. 1918 into a mere 65,000 words, and one can safely assume that 
in the course of the work his fertile mind more than once received 
a stimulus which will lead to original work in the future. Mr 
Woodward has certainly had rewards and satisfactions in th 
accomplishment of his task, but what of the reader who is invited 
to buy his book? That is the difficult question that it is the r 
viewer's duty to answer. This new history of England forms part 
of a series of Home Study Books and is presumably addressed to 
the ordinary intelligent man who is seeking to broaden and deepen 
his knowledge of the world in which he lives. In addressing such 
an audience Mr. Woodward seems to have succeeded admirably. 
His style is clear and graceful with none of that epigrammatk 
allusiveness which often in a work meant for the common reader 
stands in the way of understanding. He tells his story as the story 
of a great tradition, not allowing any preconceived theories tp 
determine what he shall put in and what to leave out. The chapter 
on “ The Elizabethan Age”’, in particular, does in thirteen pages 
what so many large volumes on the period fail to do ; it presents 
a balanced and co-ordinated view of a complicated epoch, in whic 
politics, religion, trade and foreign policy were almost inextricably 
mingled. The lively footnotes are the asides with which a com 
petent teacher always brightens the main sweep of his exposition 
One thing only is lacking. Any book of this kind, which tries 
open up for its readers what is to them a new field of study, ought 
to have a brief annotated bibliography ; here there is nothing 
suggest that Mr. Woodward's 65,000 words are not the last word 
on the subject. 


On the dust-cover the publisher almost invites the author’ 
fellow-historians to sharpen their pens and fall upon him. M 
doubt every professional reader of this book will have 
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es which he would have phrased differently or have detected 

small slips in matter of detail, such as the implication (p. 169 n.) 
that Swift’s Conduct of the Allies was written in opposition to the 
ernment, when, of course, by 1711 the Tories were already in 
wer. But such slips are venial and no man can be blamed for 
having opinions of his own. Downright errors and antiquated 
views will be hard to find, for this is obviously the work of a man 
with an intense delight in the history of his own land who has 
jaboured hard to keep his knowledge of all periods up-to-date and 


h. 
" S. H. F. Jounston. 


English Constitutional History. By S. B. Curimes. (Home Uni- 
versity Library). London: Oxford University Press. 1947. 
Pp. 201. 5s. 

Dr. Chrimes tells us very succinctly what his objective is in this 
new accession to the Home University Library. It is to “‘ show in 
broad outline what the English constitution is now, and how past 
ages have contributed to it.’’ This object he pursues, first in a 
chapter describing the main elements of the modern constitution, 
and then in three others discussing the contribution to it of the 
middle ages, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
finally of more modern times. 

In all this he has pursued a classical method ; for as Dicey said, 
“an historian is primarily occupied with ascertaining the steps by 
which a constitution has grown to be what it is ’’, a proposition with 
which Hallam or Stubbs may be thought to have agreed all too fully. 
It is not certain, however, that everyone to-day would accept the 
proposition that English constitutional history is mainly an 
historical introduction to the modern English constitution. Such 
a definition artificially limits the scope of such study ; it condemns 
to an unjustified oblivion such episodes as the reign of Stephen 
or the Puritan Revolution when the continuity was broken, when 
the present did violence to ‘‘ the remorseless, incalculable power 
of the past”. Once again, there may also be dangers in too narrow 
an application of Dr. Chrimes’s other definition of constitutional 
history as something concerned with ‘‘ the law and custom of the 
matter’, with the history of constitutional law. In this study, 
however, he has interpreted the definition broadly ; he has found 
room in it for the philosophizing of James I and the bigotry of 
James IT. But there is still some discussion of the modern constitu- 
tion which has more basis in law than in fact, and which invites 
the sort of criticism which Dicey applied to Blackstone's 
Commentaries. 

However, to say that Dr. Chrimes’s little book may provoke 
controversy is not the least of its attributes—and clearly it has 


a his introduction to F. Kern, Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages, 
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many. It is something of a miracle of compression and even ¢ 
completeness, though we might expect a little more about Pos. 
medieval local government wherein not a little of English capacity 
for self-government has been displayed. It is lucid in its argumey 
and vivid, even pungent, in its phrase. Above all, it carries jx 
readers irresistibly forward across those boundaries in historigj 
study which have been established by academic curricula. Thisis 
of capital value for the schoolboy or undergraduate busied wig, 
“Tudors and Stuarts”’, for the adult student grappling with 
“ current affairs ’’, and for all those who are teaching these arbitray 
periods of history. For this is one of those studies which puts 
things in their place. It helps us to realise, for example, the 
Tudor New Monarchy was merely medieval monarchy “p 
juvenated ”. In the long run, too, a history of this kind providg 
an ultimate guide to the form and the substance of the moden 
constitution, compounded as it is of archaic survivals, tried deviog 
and modern tendencies. Few will disagree with Dr. Chrimes thy 
such knowledge of our constitutional heritage is the main value ¢ 
constitutional history ; or that such “ knowledge, as well as etemd 
vigilance, is the price of liberty ”’. 
E. Miciee. 


Parliaments and Councils of Medieval Ireland : vol. i. Edited y 
H. G. RicHarpson and G. O. SayLes. Dublin: Stationey 
Office. 1947. xli+ 252 pp. 25s. 

This is a notable contribution to the published sources for th 
medieval history of the Irish parliament and council. The extest 
of those still available for publication was severely limited by th 
general destruction of Irish records in 1922 ; but substantial alter 
native sources exist in the English public records (mainly documents 
submitted by the Irish to the English exchequer). From thes, 
supplemented by a surviving Irish memoranda roll, an archiepiscopa 
register and by transcripts of the Irish chancery and justiciay 
rolls, the editors of this volume have selected documents covering 
the period 1312-91, adding a further collection from the English 
exchequer, dealing with the levy of three subsidies in 1420-21, 
and (in an appendix) a few supplementary documents illustrating 
some early measures of taxation by Edward I in 1291-2. 

This new material, comprising petitions, writs of summons, 
appointments of proctors, fines for absence, grants of taxatws, 
writs for collection and general records of proceedings, forms 4 
valuable addition to that already printed in Lynch’s Legal I mststudsons 
and Berry's Early Statutes and it enables us to trace, in much mor 
detail than hitherto, the development of Irish parliamentary mst 
tutions, The editors use it in their introduction to discuss the 
differences between a council, a great council and a parliament. 
They conclude that, though it seems plain that to be “ great ,@ 
council must be “ representative of a substantial part of the land", 
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‘tinouish between a “ great” council and a parliament either 
a apunice or in funation is almost impossible. Petitions might 
be nted, legal actions tried and taxes granted in either, and 
though, in the fifteenth century, the legislative acts of a parliament 
are called statutes and those of a great council ordinances, it is 
“by no means certain that the difference in name involved any 
difference in effect.” And though, again, as far as composition 
ig concerned, it seems that from at any rate 1371 the elected repre- 
sentatives of both commons and lower clergy were normally sum- 
moned to parliament, “ the tendency in the later fourteenth century 
was to address to very much the same recipients writs of summons 
to both great councils and parliaments.” The only unquestionable 
difference which can be established between the two forms of 
assembly is apparently that an assembly of parliament required 
at least forty days’ notice while for a great council three weeks was 
a maximum. Another and scarcely less important peculiarity of 
the Irish system, revealed by the documents dealing with the 
subsidies of 1420-21, is that the basis on which taxation was assessed 
was not (as in England) that of the social sub-divisions of the nation 
as a whole, but of the local district (the county or franchise)—the 
tax being first assessed for each district and then divided in a fixed 
proportion between the various sections of the population of that 
district. 

The documents also, as might be expected, afford much interesting 
information about the general institutional and political background; 
the raising of mercenary troops, the prevalence of absenteeism among 
the landlords and clergy, the appearance, in the fifteenth century, 
of “ coyne” and livery, and, above all, the persistent war between 
English and Irish and its effects on governmental routine. Altogether 
these excellently edited and carefully indexed documents will be 
an indispensable aid to students of medieval Irish history and the 
appearance of the second volume will be eagerly awaited. 


N. B. Lewis. 
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Calendar of Antrobus Deeds before 1625. Edited by R. B. Pucu. 
(Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Society, Records 
Branch, vol. iii). London. 1947. lv + 166 pp. Subscer. 21s. 

In 1939, Sir Philip Antrobus deposited in the museum of the 
Wiltshire Archeological Society, at Devizes, a large collection of 
family muniments. The deeds calendared in this volume are the 
earlier ones from the collection. The Amesbury Priory estate, to 
which they refer, passed into the hands of the Antrobus family 
in 1824, by purchase from the Queensbury family. The estate, in 
its final form, was built up of four different manors, those of the 
earls of Salisbury and of the prioress and convent of Amesbury, 
and the manors of Souths and Dawbeney. The first two, after 
being held by the Seymours in the Tudor period, passed by descent 
in the female line to the earl of Ailesbury and were bought by the 
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third duke of Queensbury. The other two were united, in 164 
by one Robert Newdyk, a typical Jacobean land speculator why 
involved himself and his estate in mortgages, statutes Staple, suits 
in Star Chamber and other entanglements. Anyone who wishs 
to get some idea of the ingenuity of Stuart conveyancing could no 
do better than read Mr. Pugh’s lucid account of the tribulation 
of Newdyk, along with the relevant deeds. 

Most local archeological societies publish collections of deeds 
and local historians are beginning to learn that they yield much 
more information than the merely genealogical data for which ap 
earlier generation used them. Deeds can tell us much about topo. 
graphy, economic history, farming methods and half a dozen other 
subjects. The Antrobus collection is no exception to this rule and, 
indeed, has a certain adventitious interest even to the prehistorian 
in its topographical information about the Stonehenge area. 

To the general reader, however, the chief merit of this work lies 
in its editing. Not only does Mr. Pugh give a clear account of th 
history of the collection and of its value to the historian of Amesbury, 
but he earns the gratitude of all local historians by his lucid section 
on the diplomatic of English deeds. Hitherto, apart from Mador 
and a few inaccessible eighteenth-century conveyancing handbooks, 
the local historian has had no guide to the understanding of deeds 
He had to use them, but too often he did so without knowing why 
one particular type of transfer was used rather than another, and 
even the British Records Association’s report on the editing of 
deeds did not help him much. Now, at last, we have a clear ani 
lucid formulary of deeds. It is for this reason that I would advis 
all local historians to pay a subscription to the society and get 
Mr. Pugh’s volume. Even if they never read a word of the tert, 
they will find the introduction well worth the money. 

F. W. Brooks. 


A Concise History of the Law of Nations. By ARTHUR NUSSBAUL 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. xvi + lp 
22s. 6d. 

A good short history of international law for the use of students 
has long been needed, and there can be few better qualified to wmte 
it than Professor Nussbaum, who has gained an internationd 
reputation, first at the University of Berlin, and now at Columbia, 
for his work in the fields of both public and private internationd 
law. As a pupil of Von Liszt, Professor Nussbaum shows detad- 
ment and balance, both of them indispensable qualities for a work 
of this kind. For this reason, his carefully-considered judgments 
upon the significance of various phenomena sometimes open 0 
interesting lines of thought ; as where he says (p. 28): “All thing 
considered, the Moslem rule on international relations was supenst, 
or at least not inferior, to the Christian ; Moslem practice . . . ¥# 
definitely more tolerant.” So the medieval unity of Christendom 
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should be viewed, not as a world system in miniature, but as one 
of two antagonistic systems, reflecting different religions and con- 

ions of civilisation—a situation, in fact, not too unlike that 
which prevails between East and West to-day. ;' 

Professor Nussbaum is on difficult ground when he discusses the 
extent to which the belligerents observed international law during 
the first World War, and British lawyers, at least, will dissent from 
the proposition that ‘‘ England dropped the principle of the effective- 
ness of the blockade as recognized by the Paris Declaration of 1856.” 
The British case was that the long-distance blockade was in accord- 
ance with international law, exactly because it was effective. At 
any rate, it closely followed the precedent set by the Federal navy 
in the American Civil War. Again, the author traces the decline 
of the League of Nations to the failure to restrain Japan in 1931. 
The Manchurian dispute was always a difficult one for the League, 
for Japan was remote, and neither the U.S.A. nor the U.S.S.R., 
who were actively interested, were members of the League. The 
decline began, in fact, almost immediately after the establishment 
of the League, when it failed to redress the seizure of Vilna by 
Poland (1921) or to restrain Mussolini at the time of the Corfu 
episode (1923). In the latter case, it allowed the council of ambassa- 
dors to take the matter out of the League’s hands. 

Written in the United States, it is not surprising that due 
attention should be paid in Professor Nussbaum’s book to the 
Kellogg Pact (p. 251), but few people in Western Europe would 
agree that “ even sober observers believed that the Pact inaugurated 
a new era of international law.”’ Again the verdict that “ the 
mandates were by no means a fortunate creation. They had a 
definite touch of insincerity’ (p. 252) reads a little strangely, 
when it is remembered that Iraq, Transjordania, Syria, and even 
troubled Palestine, have all achieved independence through the 
medium of mandates. 

In a future edition (which cannot be long in appearing) it may 
be hoped that the notes to the various chapters, giving references 
to sources will be revised. In one or two instances, there are 
important omissions, whilst a number of typographical errors remain 
(eg., “ Macdonall’”’ for Macdonell, ‘‘ Montmorency” for de 
Montmorency at p. 325, n. 53; “‘ Scell”’ for Scelle at p. 319, n. 40, 
etc.). These, however, are details in what will undoubtedly be 
the most widely-used history of international law which has yet 
been written. G. W. KEETON. 


Magyar-Romdn hizds mult. By L. MAKKat. 278 pp., (maps, illus.). 


Mezigazdasdg és agrdrtdrsadalom Magyarorszdgon, 1790-1848. By 
MEREI. 216 pp. 


G. 

Tanulmdnyok a magyar parasztsdg torténetébdl. By I. Szapé. 
42 pp. Budapest: Teleki Pdl Intézet. 1948. 

_ These three books are products of the institute founded on the 
lspiration and in the memory of Count Pal Teleki, the Hungarian 
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savant and statesman who took his life at a tragic moment in 
Hungary’s history in April, 1941. Teleki had been gathering roung 
him a team of young workers who, he hoped, would produce serions 
and original research work into the historical, social and 
problems of south-eastern Europe in general, and of Hungary in 
particular. The recent ungracious and unnecessary act of the new 
Hungarian government in changing the name of the institute from 
Teleki to Keleti (Eastern) aroused fears that the purposes of the 
institute would be corrupted in the service of a new form of propa. 
ganda. Happily, none of these three works, nor such other 
productions of the institute as have yet reached this country, bear 
out these fears ; for although their pronounced radicalism in the 
social field, and their rather self-conscious avoidance of chauvinism 
in the national, mark a considerable break with the earlier tradition 
of most Hungarian writing in these fields, this is all to the good 
if the change is sincere and unforced, and this it appears to be. 
All three writers have succeeded rather remarkably in discarding 
the old fashion of national self-exaltation without assuming the new 
fashion of national self-abasement. So far, the products of the 
institute are among the best things, in their own field, which have 
ever come out of south-eastern Europe. 

Makkai’s Hungarian-Roumanian Common Past is the first of a 
projected series designed to describe, for a wide public, Hungary's 
relations with various foreign countries, of which Great Britain is 
to be one. It is thus a definitely popular work, and neither detailed 
nor documented. There is, however, scholarship behind it (th 
author recently published an excellent history of Transylvania 
which was based on long and exact research) and if it contains 
little that is new except the standpoint, it is worth reading for that 
alone. M. Makkai still writes as a Hungarian, but he holds his 
balance evenly enough, and is always interesting. 

M. Merei’s Agriculture and Agrarian Society in Hungary, 17%- 
1848 covers an extraordinarily complex subject in a short space. 
It is easily the best work known to the reviewer to have appeared 
on a subject on which a great deal of rhetoric, from opposing 
standpoints, has been poured out, but very little serious work unde 
taken. It is sober, measured and clear ; allows due weight for the 
interplay of the social and the economic factors, and brings out = 
interesting and convincing fashion the influence of the latter a 
the former ; showing how largely the parties of social reform and 
their opponents among the landowners were composed respectively 
of those who had adapted their economic methods to the new times, 
and those who had been unable to do so. 

M. Szab6’s Studies on the history of the Hungarian Peasanir) 
consists of half a dozen articles, each dealing with one aspect 


1 Since this was written, the Institute has been dissolved and it seems 
unlikely that its successors will attempt to maintain the standards reachec 
by the works reviewed here, 
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t life at a certain period, these ranging from the fourteenth 
tothenineteenth centuries. It is thus rather a series of prolegomena 
than a single book, and the essays vary in interest. The most 
generally interesting is the last, which describes in detail the passage 
through parliament of the reform legislation of 1848-9, thus forming 
a useful tailpiece to M. Merei’s book. Like that work, and like 
M, Szabé’s own earlier works on local history, it is thorough, dis- 

ionate and scholarly ; no future writer on Hungarian history 
can afford to ignore it, or need differ greatly from its conclusions. 
C. A. MACARTNEY. 


The Coming of the French Revolution. By GrorRGES LEFEBVRE. 
Translated by R. R. PALMER. Princeton University Press 
(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1947. xx + 234 pp. 16s. 

Students of the French Revolution wil] greet as a landmark the 
appearance of the first English translation of one of Professor 
Georges Lefebvre’s distinguished writings on the Revolution. 
This volume was first published in July, 1939, under the title of 
Quatre-Vingt-Neuf, to celebrate the 150th anniversary of the 
Revolution. The outbreak of war deprived it of widespread 
attention and currency in this country and, after the fall of France, 
thousands of copies were destroyed by order of the Vichy govern- 
ment, As a result, the volume, with its handsome format, print 
and original plates, has become something of a collector’s piece. 
The appearance of Mr. Palmer’s translation is, therefore, doubly 
welcome. 

As the title of the translation suggests, Professor Lefebvre 
analyses developments at the end of the old régime and integrates 
them into his presentation of the events marking the beginning 
of the Revolution as a drama in four acts—the revolt of the nobility 
which gave the Revolution its first impulse, the revolt of the 
bourgeoisie which coincided with the later stages of the aristocratic 
revolt and the revolt of the urban masses and of the peasantry 
which were, however, spontaneous in origin and in tendency. 
This analysis will be of real service to teachers of history, for the 
link between these developments and the actual events of 1789 
is often obscured by our teaching syllabuses and text-books which 
study these crucial years along with the rest of the eighteenth 
century and begin the study of the Revolution on 5 May, 1789. 

The events of 1789 are related with clarity and power, both 
historical and literary. As would be expected from the pen of 
Professor Lefebvre, the economic and social factors impelling 
revolutionary action are given full attention. The analysis of 
— conditions and problems, of the agrarian revolts and the 

reat Fear, is particularly outstanding, for in these two chapters 
are concentrated the conclusions of a lifetime’s research into these 
ge Of great value, too, is the profound examination of 

Declaration of the Rights of Man which relates it to the 
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circumstances in which it was formulated, discusses the significanc, 
of its omissions and contradictions and deals with criticisms 
constantly levelled against it. 

This volume, however, is more than a brilliant account of the 
beginning of the Revolution, interpreted through the events of 
1789 and an outstanding evaluation of the achievements of that 
year. The specialist student will also return to it time and time 
again for its suggestive interpretations of the entire Revolution, 
Mr. Palmer has translated carefully and pleasantly and has cop. 
tributed an informative preface, outlining the most important 
interpretations of the Revolution and the contribution and place 
of M. Lefebvre in its study. It is to be hoped that Mr. Palmer's 
pioneer venture will be followed by more translations of Professor 
Lefebvre’s works. In the meantime, this volume will sure 
assume its rightful, prominent place in all schools and colleges 
which study the French Revolution. 


Aun Davigs, 


La révolution de 1848. By GASTON-MARTIN. (Collection “ Qu 
sais-je?”’, No. 295). Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1948. 120 pp. 90//rs. 

Clemenceau and the Third Republic. By J. HAMPDEN-JaAcksox, 
(‘‘ Teach Yourself History” Series). London: English Uni- 
versities Press. 1946. xiii + 266 pp., (frontis., maps). 5s, 

The term quarantehuitard has been coined to denote a certain 
political outlook of which the French Second Republic at its bes 
was the concrete expression. What is a quarantehuitard? Heis 

a passionate champion of individual rights and of an equalitarian 

democracy in which each counts for one and not more than one, 

and a devotee of the republican form of government as being the 
only one compatible with equality and liberty ; he believes in th 
possibility of peace and co-operation at home and abroad. What 
characterised the man of 1848, however, was not only deep convic- 
tion and capacity for self-sacrifice but also a rather naive idealism 
and blindness to the weaker sides of human nature. They hadi 
particular a somewhat childish belief in the power of the vote to 
solve all problems, in the readiness of man to obey his reason i 
the rational is pointed out to him clearly enough, and therefore in 
the possibility of bringing a new world into being without violence 
or even serious resistance. The men of 1848 obviously had much 
in common with the Jacobins of 1793, especially a common 
discipleship of Rousseau, but they had abandoned the ruthlessness 
of Jacobinism at home, and its belief that democracy could be spread 
abroad by force of arms. Without disowning this spiritud 
ancestry, or denying what the First Republic had done for Frane, 
they believed that, if given a chance, they would instal a Second 

Republic free from the excesses of the First : liberty could be 

trusted. 
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M. Gaston-Martin’s book is a brief and clear account of a tragic 
failure. The Second Republic lasted nominally four years, but a 
few months were enough to see it replaced in practice by a system 
which, while masquerading as a republic, made the recently over- 
thrown Orleanist monarchy appear liberal; before the end of 
1848 French politics had become reduced to the conflict of a re- 
actionary assembly with a would-be dictator, whose ultimate success 
and twenty-two years of rule were so disastrous both for France 
and for Europe. The causes for the failure can easily be discerned : 
too much hurry, too great a belief in the power of the state to 
revolutionise social conditions from one day to the other, and 
especially a complete underestimation of the inevitable opposition. 
The republican leaders failed to realise how intensely socially 
conservative was the French bourgeoisie. It might accept demo- 
cratic and republican political forms, but only as long as the social 
and economic foundations were undisturbed. 1848 was not socialistic 
and paid little attention to St. Simon and Fourier, but it had 
grasped the need for translating its political programme into terms 
of better living for the workers. Naive and inexperienced, they 
found themselves thrust aside, first by a soldier, Cavaignac, then by 
an adventurer, the magic of whose uncle’s name carried the masses. 

In 1870 the ignominious collapse of the Second Empire made 
the Third Republic inevitable. Its seventy years of life was made 
possible by a more sagacious blending of realism with democratic 
idealism, a blending of which Clemenceau was the outstanding 
representative. Born in defeat, the Third Republic had to re- 
establish France as a world power, and Clemenceau saw that the 
pacific non-interventionism of 1848 was now an anachronism, and 
further realised, against a large part of public opinion, that alliance 
with the still unpopular England was France’s only chance. Her 
victory in 1918 was not only the realisation of a lifelong aim of 
revenge for the humiliation of 1870-1, but a vindication of the 
method he had always advocated, the Entente Cordiale. But if 
Clemenceau could be second to none in the facing of hard brutal 
facts, he also grasped that a would-be democratic society was 
committing moral suicide if it tolerated the denial of justice to one 
of its members for the sake of material internal order. The Dreyfus 
case was the touchstone of the Republic, and Clemenceau risked 
not only his career but the security of France in asserting that one 
single proved and accepted injustice damned the soul of a nation. 
Mr. Hampden- Jackson rightly points out that Clemenceau always 
fought for a middle way—not a weak way of compromise, but an 
attempt to find a common ground between conflicting sections of 
a people whose existence depended on unity. The Second Republic 
has been dead 100 years, and Clemenceau twenty. Both had their 
weaknesses and their limitations, but both France and the world 
could do with a revival of the spirit of 1848 and with the appearance 
of a new Georges Clemenceau. R. H. Soitav. 
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Young Mr. Newman. By Maisie Warp. London: Sheed anj 
Ward. 1948. xvii + 477 pp., (illus.). 21s. 

On 30 March, 1933, Evelyn Underhill was writing to a friend tp 
explain why she could not become a Roman Catholic. In th 
course of her letter she castigated Cardinal Newman for his 
“ spiritual selfishness ” in leaving the church of his baptism. She 
did not develop the charge, but the context leaves no doubt of 
what was in her mind about it. To change one’s church without 
unmistakable orders from God to do so, or to forsake a church ip 
which God was using one to help many souls to a clearer kno 
of Himself—these spelt spiritual selfishness. That was fifteen 
years ago, and Evelyn Underhill died long before Miss Maisie Ward's 
book was published. Had she lived, she would almost certainly 
have read it. Had she read it, she would no doubt have taken 
pains to have that passage erased from her letter, if she could have 
got hold of it. 

Miss Ward did not undertake her long research with that charge 
in mind, but nevertheless her book effectively disposes of it. She 
has done for Newman’s Anglican days what her father, Wilfrid 
Ward, did for his Roman Catholic days ; and her work is as much 
original research as was his. She found at the Birmingham Oratory 
great boxes of his early letters which no one had looked at before, 
and also many family letters in the possession of his sister's 
descendents. Thus we have now a very ample documentation of 
the young Newman in his family, and much also about his time as 
an undergraduate and a young Fellow of Oriel which has never 
been in print before. The importance of this book to history is 
therefore plain, and it is of importance too to Newman’s memory. 
For it shows perfectly clearly that Newman had in fact fulfilled 
both of the conditions for the proper changing of churches on which 
Evelyn Underhill was insisting. Nothing is plainer from Miss 
Ward’s narrative than that he went where he did because he could 
do no other and still obey God’s will for him ; and it is striking 
indeed to see how for some years before the final crisis the number 
of people who were turning to him for spiritual help and advice 
was steadily diminishing. His work for the Church of England was 
done already some years before he actually left it. Miss Ward 
weaves the treasures of her research into a very acceptably written 
narrative and the publishers have embellished it with a set of novel 
and exciting prints. 

Rocer Liovp. 


Later Victorian Cambridge. By D. A. WINSTANLEY. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 1947, xii + 367 pp. 25s. 
The gracious presence of Denys Arthur Winstanley is with a 
no more. He did not live to see his last work published ; but the 
proofs were passed, and the trilogy is complete. Later Victorian 
Cambridge concludes the task that Unreformed Cambridge began 
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and Early Victorian Cambridge continued : to tell the story of the 
university from the eighteenth century to 1882, when the work of 
the commission of 1877 took shape in new college and university 
statutes. It is the story of Cambridge in a special and somewhat 
restricted sense: chiefly the story of university politics, and of 
university reform above all. To tell in detail of college affairs 
would have been an immense undertaking, and Mr. Winstanley 
wisely restricted himself to the history of reform in his own college 
of Trinity, and to certain outstanding episodes in the history of 
that and other colleges. 

Episodes apart, this final volume is concerned with the progress 
of university reform in the crucial years between 1860 and 1882, 
when, more than in any other period of recent history, the Cambridge 
that we know to-day took shape. Those years saw the repeal of 
the religious tests, the shaping of the new triposes, the introduction 
of the modern system of college fellowships, and the first great ex- 

sion of university as opposed to college teaching. Once more 
Mr. Winstanley shows us how much of the inspiration of university 
reform came from within. The fellows of Trinity, soon after the 
restraining hand of Whewell was removed by death in 1866, fashioned 
a new draft code of college statutes which foreshadowed many of 
the reforms of 1882. We see the first idea of supernumerary fellow- 
ships, and other novelties which have since been generally adopted, 

inating in the brain of the vice-master of Trinity, Coutts 
Trotter. Gladstone’s government, and Disraeli’s statutory com- 
mission, worked in close touch with academic opinion. The 
statutory commissioners themselves were all Cambridge men, and 
some of them either were or had been closely connected with the 
affairs of the university. Yet even so, the council of the senate 
was able to save them from serious mistakes ; for the council’s 
criticisms were informed by a penetration and foresight which only 
daily contact with the working of institutions can give. 

Mr. Winstanley’s method inevitably gives less prominence to 
the university reformers of other colleges than to Trinity men. 
We see Coutts Trotter, Henry Jackson and Henry Sidgwick at work 
in their own college ; we do not see Dr. Bateson, master of St. 
John’s, and leader of what the master of Sidney chose to call “ the 
revolutionary party” in the university, at work in his. But the 
story that Mr. Winstanley set himself to tell has been told once 
and for all. He had thoroughly mastered the original sources : 
the newspaper reports, the memoirs, the archives of the university 
and of Trinity College, and the sea of pamphlets. Other scholars 
might have rivalled Mr. Winstanley in his firm grasp of this volum- 
nous and involved material. Few could have brought to its 
iterpretation the practical wisdom that was his, ripened in a 

’s experience of tutorial work and university business. 
The distinction of his book lies in a rare judgment, not only of the 
value of evidence, but also of the wisdom of policy. 
JOHN SALTMARSH, 
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The United States and the Caribbean. By DEXTER Perey 
London : Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University Peg. 
(Harvard University Press). 1947. xii + 253 pp. (map), 
12s. 6d. 


This able study by a distinguished American historian of may, 
nostrum, mare Americanum, is a notable addition to the Americg, 
Foreign Policy Library, to which Professor Crane Brinton’s brilliant 
United States and Britain gave such a flying start. Professe 
Perkins is, of course, best known as a leading authority on th 
Monroe Doctrine : he has recently filled the chair of American his. 
tory at Cambridge with charm and erudition, and there is ap 
urbanity, a literary distinction reminiscent of his Harvard Origins, 
in everything he writes. In this little book he has concerned 
himself only with the three independent island republics, Cuba, 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, and the six mainland states south of 
Mexico: he has analysed their respective relationships—historical, 
economic and present-political—with the United States, and has 
painted in vivid and attractive colours their nine individual ways 
of life. In fact the title of the book is a misnomer: it is at least 
half concerned with the American mainland, and makes hardly 
any mention at all of the island colonies of any power in the Carib- 
bean. Of course the fact is that since the famous destroyer-bases 
deal of 1940, the whole of this American Mediterranean, with its 
Port Said at Colon and its Suez at Panama, is strategically “in 
the bag” as far as the United States is concerned ; so that the 
existence of the historic European colonies, left out as they are in 
the economic cold, is no longer of any very great interest or import- 
ance to America, while any discussion of American relations with 
them would obviously raise the further question of the mother 
countries and so uncomfortably enlarge the scope of Professor 
Perkins’ book. All the same the European reader cannot help 
regretting, in a book with this title, the paucity of reference to the 
British West Indies' ; or for that matter to Martinique or Curacao 
(which is not even mentioned) ; while conversely he is inclined to 
wonder, where so much is said of purely inter-American relation 
ships, why there is no word of comment on the astonishingly 
unfavourable trade-balance with the United States of the Republic 
of Panama (p. 236). Why have the British usually been popular 
in Costa Rica but disliked in Guatemala? Just how important is 
the Communist party in Cuba at the present day ? It is character- 
istic of Professor Perkins that he answers the second of these 
questions at some length, but not the first. 


' Thus Professor T. S. Simey'’s extremely important Welfare and Planning 
in the West Indies (O.U.P., 1946) gets no mention, even in the binding: 
incidentally, the latter also ignores Dr, R. A, Humphreys’ Evolution of 
America (also O.U.P., 1946), which is probably much the best and most 
easily obtainable introduction to the Latin-American world for the ordinary 
English reader, 
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Yet it must be admitted that within his chosen limitations 
Professor Perkins gives us Pan-Americanism at its best—wise, 
liberal, enlightened and informed with the policy and spirit of the 
Good Neighbour. Moreover, he can be severely critical of his own 
country, and is aware that good neighbourliness is an incessant, 

itive activity, and not a flaccid, negative state of mind. O si 
sic omnes /—yet on the whole American behaviour, including even 
the sins of the United Fruit Company, may fairly be said to emerge 
to-day with unexpected credit, as far as the Caribbean is concerned, 
from the history of the twenty-two vainglorious years between 
the election of President Wilson and the Congress of Montevideo, 
during most of which the state department held the country to 
the old and hateful ‘‘ Caribbean policy ” as to a “ charted course ”’. 

ANTHONY STEEL. 


A Short History of the Far East. By K. S. Latourette. New 
York and London: The Macmillan Co. 1948. xiv + 666 pp. 
24s. 

In writing this book Professor Latourette’s avowed purpose is 
to provide an introduction to the contemporary Far East. This, 
naturally, is reflected in an emphasis on the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. After a preliminary survey of Far Eastern geography, 
the book is divided into two sections. The first reviews in turn the 
history of India, China, Japan and the lesser lands of east Asia 
from the beginning to the early nineteenth century ; the second 
section, of somewhat greater length, carries the story in similar 
fashion down to 1945. 

Errors of fact are few, and seem to be either slips of the pen 
(or the printer), or mistakes due to the search for brevity—for 
example, the wording of one passage (p. 234) implies, incorrectly, 
that the English continued to trade in Japan after the expulsion 
of the Portuguese in the seventeenth century. This need to 
compress the narrative into the smallest possible space also leads 
Professor Latourette sometimes to use staccato sentences very 
trying to the reader, and to make positive statements on points 
of interpretation for which, he would probably agree, there is not 
yet wholly satisfactory evidence. The latter is inevitable, even 
desirable, in a work which makes so wide a survey, especially 
in a field so little worked as the history of the Far East. 

The plan of the book is more open to criticism. Despite his 
title, Professor Latourette does not attempt to give equal emphasis 
to all periods of Far Eastern history. This is in conformity with 
the objective he sets himself. On the other hand, he does not 
confine himself to the background of contemporary events in any 
narrow sense. In fact, by treating the history of each land 
chronologically from the earliest times, he sometimes gives the 
impression of trying to say something, however little, of every 
aspect of its life in every period, even where such treatment tends 
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to obscure his main theme. This refusal to choose decs 
between two alternative approaches to the subject is also seen jp 
the geographical arrangement of the chapters. Having stated thy 
the Far East is a unit dominated by the cultural influence of Chin, 
(p. ix), it seems illogical to devote more space to India and south-eag 
Asia than is consistent with the contribution made by those are 
to a predominantly Chinese culture. Moreover, the se 
treatment of each geographical, national or colonial unit, whi 
very convenient for reference, does nothing to convey a sense of 
unity in the book as a whole. Their inclusion, in fact, is justified 
only in the modern period, in the conflict between the civilisations 
of east and west culminating during the second World War, in 
which all these lands played a part. In this sense, the last chapter 
gives point to what has gone before. 

To say this is merely to say that Professor Latourette has succeeded 
better in providing a text-book than in catering for what he terms 
the ‘‘ somewhat hypothetical’ general reader. As a text-book, 
this is valuable and reliable, made more so by the lists of books for 
further reading which are appended to each chapter. 


W. G. BEAstey, 


Between the Wars. By D. C. SOMERVELL. (Home Study Books) 
London: Methuen. 1948. viii + 218 pp. 4s. 6d. 


In this very compact and readable little book, the author presents 
a lucid and comprehensive survey of international relations between 
the two world wars ; moreover, Mr. Somervell has not restricted 
himself to the purely international aspect, but has included a very 
valuable chapter on the domestic politics of the powers. The book 
has a definite theme, the factor of public opinion in foreign policy. 
The author poses the question whether democratic control of 
foreign policy is possible without incurring the risks of weaknes 
and vacillation. Public opinion is often ignorant of the facts and 
issues of foreign policy, and cannot, in the nature of things, have 
access to all the sources of information which are open to the 
government. He illustrates the difficulties which attend the conduct 
of foreign policy in a democratic state by referring to British 
policy in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. Consistency would have 
dictated either the imposition of sanctions upon Italy, which might 
have led to war, or the sacrifice of Abyssinia to the necessity of 
retaining Italy within the anti-German front. The fact that 
British public opinion supported the League of Nations without, 
however, being willing to face up to the distasteful prospect of 
war on behalf of its principles, led to the sorry attempt to apply 
against Italy only those sanctions which would not involve wat. 
Therefore they were ineffective and resulted neither in the main- 
tenance of Abyssinian independence nor the retention of Italy 
in the anti-German front. 
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The book begins with a survey of the peace settlement of 1919, 
setting the stage for the tragedy which unfolded in the succeeding 
ears. His judgment of the merits and defects of that settlement 
are fair and balanced. It would be difficult to disagree with his 
criticism that the Treaty of Versailles “ inflicted on Germany too 
much insult and too little injury.” As to the League of Nations, 
it failed because the nations were not ready for it. ‘‘ The world 
was not ready for a super-national government, and international 
government controlled by sovereign states is a contradiction in 
terms.” 

The survey of the inter-war period falls naturally into two parts, 
the first characterised by the slow growth of stability and confi- 
dence, both in the political and economic fields; the second by 
chronic unrest and conflict. The watershed was the world economic 
crisis of 1929-32, which unleashed the twin forces of economic 
autarchy and aggression. The chapter entitled ‘‘ the Uphill Road ” 
covers the first period of slow and painful recovery from the physical 
and spiritual depredations of the World War. Here the author 
discusses the interrelated problems of reparation and security, 
bringing out clearly the divergence of interests and views between 
Britain and France, which was to persist throughout this period. 
He also emphasises the reluctance of states-members of the League 
to fulfil their obligations of mutual assistance, and the constant 
effort on the part of such states to emasculate articles 10 and 16 
of the covenant. He concludes that the obligations and burdens 
imposed by the League of Nations were so far in advance of what 
public opinion in most states was prepared to accept, that it was 
extremely unlikely that those obligations would be fulfilled when the 
time came. ‘‘ The Downward Slope’’, the period from 1929 to 
the outbreak of war, is perhaps more familiar to readers. The 
author portrays this descent into the abyss very clearly, and one 
is left with a feeling of inevitable fate. This book is clearly to be 
recommended to the general reader, and would also be of value to 
the higher forms in schools. 

I. G. Joun. 


Calendar of Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, 1917-1941. Com- 
piled by JANE Decras. London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1948. viii + 248 pp. 18s. 

This should prove an indispensable reference book to those for 
whom it is designed, students and research workers in the field of 
international relations. References are given for each item both 
to the Soviet source and, where existent, to the translation or sum- 
mary. The list of books and papers used shows wide and thorough 
investigation, and it is encouraging to know that all of them (about 
200, of which some seventy-five are Soviet sources) are available 
mm well-known libraries in London, The only omission that has 
struck me is that of the periodical Ost-Ewropa, but very likely I 
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am wrong and it may not contain material unavailable gy. 
where. The book is arranged in five chronological sections, jg 
a commentary on the diminishing quantity of documents on Soy 
foreign policy that the seven years from 1917 to 1924 take 
100 pages, and the sixteen and a half subsequent years only 14) 
pages. Each chronological section is sub-divided a ing to 
countries and under certain general headings, such as “Allied 
Powers and Intervention (1917-21)”, ‘‘ League of Nations” 
“International Conventions”, ‘Security’, and “ General an 
Miscellaneous”. These two last contain very important references 
The Far East, including Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang, is noticeably 
well covered : so are Brest-Litovsk and the Soviet relations with 
Germany down to November, 1918, the Polish question, 1918-2) 
the disarmament discussions, and the Spanish civil war. Th 
arrangement adopted admittedly has certain disadvantages: for 
instance, Munich and Soviet relations with the West betwee 
Prague and the outbreak of the war are difficult to trace. But 
the drastic alternative of a purely chronological arrangement would 
have been distinctly less useful in practice, unless it had bees 
accompanied by a very full index, which might have nearly doubled 
the size and price of the book. One subject, the Comintern, seems 
to be neglected (although it is not entirely omitted), presumably 
because it falls outside the scope of Soviet official foreign policy. 
Yet, besides treaties and a wide variety of diplomatic and offical 
documents, Tass communiques, speeches by Soviet leaders ani 
articles from the Soviet press, principally Izvestiya and Pravda, 
are included, thereby very greatly increasing the value of this book 
The record of speeches at Party and Soviet congresses and the like 
is specially useful. Three of Stalin’s speeches (1927, 1929 and 1933) 
might with advantage have been included from the eleventh 
edition (1945) of his Voprosy Leninizma. It is good news that this 
excellent calendar is to be followed by an English translation, m 
three volumes, of the more important documents recorded here. 
B. H. Sumner. 


SHORT NOTICES 

Gregory of Nyssa has always commanded the interest of historians 
for his part in the fight of the eastern adherents of the Council of 
Nicaea against the emperor Valens. In recent years scholarship 
has turned to investigate the contribution to thought of one who, 
while evidently an orthodox Christian, habitually expresses himself 
in the categories of Platonism. The Americans in particular have 
been at work upon this side of him. Sister T. A. Goggin, however, 
has confined herself to a narrower field in The Times of St. (Gregory 
of Nyssa as reflected in the letters and the “ Contra Ewnomum 
(Washington, D.C,: Catholic University of America Press, 19), 
xxiv + 217 pp.). She has selected his letters and his principal 
controversial treatise and from them has diligently collected and 
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listed all the details contained therein which throw light on the 
social life of the age. She has placed these collections under 


appropriate headings ranging from agriculture to physiology. It 
is dificult to know how far such a treatment is valuable to the 
student when it carefully excludes information not only from 
contemporary sources but even from Gregory’s other works. For 
the method allows little opportunity for the placing of the data 
into their background and does not permit the reader to obtain a 
icture of the whole. Nevertheless it is probable that this mono- 
graph with its index will save time for the student of the social and 
economic history of the fourth century. O. C. 


Al-Fakhri is the title of a compendium of the history of the 
Caliphate made by an obscure man of letters, called Ibn at-Tiqtaqa, 
during a winter holiday in 1302, for a certain Fakhr addin, governor 
of Mosul. Composed in a lively yet simple style, abounding in 
anecdotes and fragments of poetry, it acquired a great popularity 
during the last century and attracted several editors. From the 
historian’s point of view it is of little value as an original source, 
but has the merit of being the most readable presentation of the 
traditional Muslim view of the history of the Caliphate, besides 
containing an interesting introductory chapter on statecraft. The 
author, although a Shi'ite, claimed not unfairly that he had 
“avoided the tyranny of prejudice ”’, even if his further assertion 
that “it is as indispensable to scholars as to rulers” and advice 
to his readers to “ make their children learn it by heart ” suggest 
arather exaggerated estimate of its merits. Mr. C. E. J. Whitting 
has performed a useful service in issuing a complete translation 
of the book (Al-Fakhri, London : Luzac and Co., 1947, vii + 326 pp., 
15s. cloth, 12s. 6d. paper). Unfortunately, since some guidance 
through obscurities and some supplementary information are needed 
by readers unfamiliar with the many names of ministers and poets, 
he has been forced to content himself with a few brief identifications 
and to refer for fuller details to the annotation of the French 
translation issued by M. Amar in the more spacious days of 1910. 
The translation itself is literal to a degree, and sometimes oddly 
colloquial, but reasonably accurate, though not free from occasional 
lapses. A considerable number of minor errors in the spelling of 
proper names of persons and places and slips in proof-reading are 
excusable in view of the difficulties encountered by a translator 
resident in northern Nigeria. H. A. R. G,. 


Mr. C. L’Estrange Ewen’s earlier works on the origin and history 
of British surnames are well known to, and much appreciated by, 
workers in the same field. His most recent monograph (Early 
Surnames of Devonshire, Paignton; the author; 1947, 35 + v PP.. 
2s.) is concerned with the surnames of a single county, and is based 
oa a study of the lay subsidy roll for 1332 which contains the names 
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of more than 10,000 taxpayers. The results of Mr. Ewen’s 

are valuable and their interest is by no means confined to Devonians 
for they throw fresh light on the problems connected with English 
surnames in general. He has much to say, too, that is useful tp 
persons embarking on this study for the first time, as, for example 
when he illustrates the danger of leaping to obvious conclusions 
as to the origin of names, particularly of assuming too lightly that 
they are derived from nicknames. It would be impossible saye 
in a long essay to discuss all the interesting points raised by Mr, 
Ewen. One, however, may be mentioned briefly. He suggests 
(p. 30) that le Sayer means “ the reciter”. Is it not more probable 
that the name is derived from the Cornish sairy and thus means 
“the wright or artisan ” ? S. H. 


The oldest of English monasteries, Glastonbury, has never found 
a modern historian. While a collection of title-deeds does not 
alone suffice as material for monastic history, it is an indispensable 
foundation. The Great Chartulary of Glastonbury, compiled from 
the abbey’s charters, c. 1338-1340, is at last being edited from the 
marquis of Bath’s manuscript by Dom Aelred Watkin (vol, i, 
Somerset Record Society, No. lix, 1947, Ixxxix + xviii + 248 pp, 
subs.) ; and we may hope that when he has finished this magnum 
opus he will embark on a full-length history of Glastonbury. 
Meanwhile, we are grateful to him for an instalment of the records: 
it is extremely valuable for the light it throws on the privileges, 
papal and royal, which Glastonbury enjoyed, its appropriations of 
churches, and its “ peculiar” archidiaconal jurisdiction. Many of 
the documents were printed by Dugdale or by Hearne (in Adam of 
Domerham’s Historia), but it is important to have them assembled 
here and supplemented. Besides the interest of the cartulary for 
Glastonbury’s affairs, it includes miscellanea of great interest, such 
as a record of the reclaiming of Sedgemoor, the costs of litigation 
at Rome, a notarial instrument of 1286 [p. (xv), not 1285). One 
wonders how a warrant under privy seal found its way with the 
resultant chancery instrument into this cartulary. The Latin 
texts are here preceded by a useful descriptive analysis in English. 
Although this arrangement separates the original documents 
awkwardly from the commentary, it will be welcome to those who 
are no Latinists and it is skilfully done. The editing as a whole 
is competent, but dates are not always accurately translated into 
modern terms, and questions of authenticity are not faced : palpable 
forgeries are not described as such (Nos. 205, 302). Our chief 
regret is that the editor deliberately edits this cartulary in isolation, 
without relating it to other records (apart from its copy, the 
Secretum abbatis). ‘‘No attempt has been made, chiefly for 
financial reasons, to collate the text with the original documents 
where they exist ” (p.v.). This, to say the least, is a 


R.C. 
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When, in 1609, Galileo constructed a telescope and pointed it 
to the heavens, he gave to it the name perspicillum, which commonly 
meant a lens. About two years later, however, this term began to 

ive place to the more distinctive appellation ¢elescopium, from 
which our word “‘ telescope” is derived. In this closely reasoned 
little book (The Naming of the Telescope. New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1947, xvi + 110 pp., illus., $2.50), Dr. Edward Rosen, 
an American authority on Renaissance astronomy, attempts to 
identify the originator of the term telescopium. Rival claims to 
the credit for coining the name have been made on behalf of two 
of Galileo’s contemporaries, Federico Cesi and John Demisiani. 
The claim for Cesi is here shown to rest in the last resort upon the 
unreliable testimony of Giambattista Della Porta. An exhaustive 
examination of the evidence has convinced Dr. Rosen that Cesi 
never claimed the naming of the telescope for himself. On the 
other hand, a treatise published in 1612 by J. C. Lagalla ascribes 
the naming to the Greek John Demisiani, a fellow-member, with 
Galileo and Cesi, of the Accademia dei Lincei. This claim seems 
never to have been contested by Cesi, though he was familiar with 
Lagalla’s book. Dr. Rosen’s conclusion is that it was, in fact, 
Demisiani who coined the word, while it seems well established 
that it was Cesi who first gave it general currency. The book is 
thoroughly documented ; it combines sound scholarship with 
something of the quality of a detective thriller. There are portraits 
of the more prominent figures in the story, and reproductions of 


their signatures. Professor Harlow Shapley, of Harvard College 
Observatory, contributes a foreword. A. A. 


In The Lancashire Elizabethan Recusants (Manchester: The 
Chetham Society, New Series, vol. 110, 1947, xl + 176 pp., subs.) 
Mr. J. Stanley Leatherbarrow gives us a study of Catholicism in 
Lancashire. He has confined himself exclusively to printed 
materials, and though this often imposes a certain vagueness which 
a more intensive and precise type of research would eradicate, 
there can be no doubt that it is useful to have the more easily 
available evidence brought together. Lancashire was far from 
the centre of governmental vigour at Westminster ; it was even 
free from that supplementary source of control, the Council in the 
North ; and though it was subject to the chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, Mr. Leatherbarrow leaves unperceived and un- 
answered the question why this official had so little apparent effect. 
It was sparsely populated ; its parishes were very large ; discipline 
would in any case have been difficult to impose ; and, to cap it all, 
the first of the two Elizabethan bishops of Chester who were 
responsible for thirty-four years of the reign was slack and incom- 
petent. Against such weak ecclesiastical supervision the county 
Justices and squires, who preferred the old ways and the old 
religion, could easily prevail ; and the tenantry, here as elsewhere 
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in England, took their lead from the squirearchy. From 1579 tp 
1595 a new and more energetic bishop of Chester, William 
Chadderton, attempted to enforce discipline, and there is a fair 
amount of evidence about his activities ; but by then the problem 
had been too long neglected, and the dead-weight of opposition 
had become too strong. While in his concluding chapter yy 
Leatherbarrow pronounces a balanced judgment on the Catholic 
question in Elizabeth’s reign, there are certain obiter dicta through- 
out his book, which, to say the least, are lacking in judgment 
and knowledge: for example, the comment on Cecil and the 
parliament of 1559 on p. 17 ; the citation of Sanders with approval 
on p. 22; the omission on p. 65 of a crucial qualifying clause from 
the act of 1581; a sentence at the foot of p. 113, and a remark m 
p. 127. The author would have done better to take his general 
background, not from tendentious writings but from A. O. Meyer's 
admirable book England and the Catholic Church under 
Elizabeth, the translation of which bears the imprimatur of the 
Catholic church. Its omission from his bibliography seems odd in 
view of the books that are included. J. E.N. 


These local records [Episcopal Visitation Book for the Archdeaconry 
of Buckingham, 1662, edit. E. R. C. Brinkworth (Buckinghamshin 
Record Society Publications, No. 7, for 1943), Bedford: 1947, 
xiv + 111 pp., subs.], admirably edited and produced, give a 
vivid picture of the resurgence of the Anglican church in the years 
immediately after the Restoration. The attempt to impose upon 
the country an ordered way of worship and uniformity of belief 
was carried on with vigour and enthusiasm, but while perseverance 
ensured eventual success in the huge job of rehabilitating the churches 
after the neglect of twenty years, how to ensure uniformity remained 
an unanswerable question. These articles of visitation, issued by 
Bishop Sanderson in the last year of his life, enquire fully into the 
material state of the churches, the sufficiency of the vicar and church- 
wardens and the orthodoxy and good behaviour of the parishioners 
The answers supplied by the wardens at Cuddington are typical: 
“our church is not in sufficient repaire, but we are now about 
repayring it. We have not as yet a surplisse ; we have no paper 
book for strangers’ names of preachers to be recorded. Our church- 
yard is not sufficiently fenced, being a difference between some 
neighbors about their mounds. ... We have anabaptists which 
do not come to church. ...” This latter complaint was recurrent 
and the most distinguished of the dissenters was the Quaker, Isaac 
Pennington. The enquiry extended to surgeons and midwives, 
almshouses and schoolmasters, and many interesting side-lights are 
thrown on the village life of the time. The editor has done his 
work well, prefacing the volume with an admirable account of the 
appearance of the manuscript and the procedure followed m @ 
visitation. He points out that in the absence of the records of 
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the quarter-sessions, these documents are of special interest. One 
is grateful for the patient scholarship which has rendered them 
available to students. F. M. G. H. 


Dr. Veenendaal [Het Engels-Nederlands Condominium in De 
Zuidelijke Nederlanden Tuyjdens De Spaanse-Successieoorlog, 1706- 
1716, pt. 1, Utrecht : Kemink en Zoon, N.V., 1948, xviii + 300 pp., 
illus.) acknowledges in his introduction his debt to Professor Geyl 
and the ‘“‘ Grootnederland ” school of historical thought. It is not 
altogether surprising therefore that he is unable to accept in their 
entirety the accounts of the Anglo-Dutch Condominium in the 
southern Netherlands given by foreign historians. These, Dr. 
Veenendaal thinks, have set out to belittle and misrepresent the 
Dutch role and exaggerate the differences between north and south 
Netherlanders in these years. He is, for example, unable to accept 
Mr. Churchill’s account of the reasons why Marlborough refused 
the governorship of the Southern Provinces in 1706; he cannot 

that Dutch military policy was merely obstructive and 
safety-first. The Dutch, he says, were providing more than twice 
the troops provided by England ; why then should Mr. Churchill 
speak of Ais (Marlborough’s) victory? The Dutch were apt to 
refer to their victory. Dr. Trevelyan is criticised for his treatment 
of alleged exactions by Dutch troops from the populace of Brabant 
and Flanders. Both English historians are taken to task for their 
account of the rising of Ghent. No one will resent such revaluation 
of a crucial episode of Netherlands history by a Dutch historian. 
It is nevertheless open to question whether Dr. Veenendaal’s 
discoveries are quite as vital as he would have himself and us 
think. While earlier accounts may be open to correction in matters 
of detail, and may be biased in an English direction, the later 
course of Dutch policy does not suggest that they have seriously 
distorted the picture as a whole. And one can appreciate the 
painful importance of the Spanish Succession War to a “ Great 
Netherlander ” while regretting that enthusiasm has occasionally 
driven him into unnecessary polemics. Nevertheless, Dr. Veenendaal 
has made an important contribution to our knowledge of the period 
and the second part of his study will be awaited with interest. 

Cc. W. 


A Journal by Thos. Hughes : For his Amusement, and Designed 
only for his Perusal by the time he attains the Age of 50 if he lives 
so long (1778-89), (Introd. by E. A. Benians, Cambridge University 
Press, 1947, xiv -+- 188 pp., map, 8s. 6d.), is a delightful diary, robust, 
impulsive and sometimes reckless ; but it makes, none the less, 
worthy history because the author’s prejudices and foibles are 
recognizable as well as enjoyable. Moreover, the editor has taken 
pains to clarify vagueness and correct historical error in appropriate 
leotnotes. After purchasing an ensigncy in the 53rd regiment in 
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1775 at the age of sixteen, Thomas Hughes went to Canada, and 
in June, 1777, accompanied General Burgoyne on his disastroys 
expedition down the Lake Champlain route. He was captured 
shortly before Saratoga, and remained a prisoner on parole unti] 
November, 1780. During this time he moved about in New England 
New York and finally Pennsylvania, with considerable freedom, 
Indeed, under the curious parole system then in vogue he was once 
allowed to return to his own lines, whence he was subsequent} 
recalled. His political judgments are not important, and his 
knowledge of higher strategy is meagre. Nevertheless, he is right 
in emphasizing transport weaknesses as a significant contribution 
to Burgoyne’s failure, and his estimate of Washington’s difficulties 
in keeping an army together in 1779-80 is hardly exaggerated, 
There are useful descriptions of the defences of Rhode Island and 
New York, as well as the “ back posts” such as Detroit where he 
was sent in 1786. But it is his observations of town and vi 
life that form the backbone of the journal. The little day-by-day 
jottings have life, colour and, what John Galsworthy calls “ stingo”, 
At Pepperell, Massachusetts he lived with ‘‘ Father (who is almost 
deaf), Mother (a talkative old woman) and two daughters... 
confounded ugly, with beards an inch long”. He finds that “ the 
people have not the least idea of a gentleman. Our servants are 
treated just like ourselves, and they are surprised to find our men 
won't eat at the same table with us, to which they are always 
invited.” This contempt for American egalitarianism also affected 
his judgments of American troops, undisciplined hordes who he 
felt were bound sooner or later to succumb to British arms. There 
are pleasant pictures of the Canadian scene, and superficial sketches 
of Loyalists’ settlements along the Lakes, Indian life and customs, 
and St. Lawrence river navigation. Dr. Benians has written a 
useful introduction to a journal which amply deserved his editorial 
care. There is one map, of Canada and the Northern Colonies in 
1777. G. S. G. 


The issue in Blackwell’s Political Texts of The Federalist, edited 
by Max Beloff (Oxford, 1948, Ixxii + 484 pp., 9s. 6d.), is timely; 
and Mr. Beloff’s introduction and notes will enable the student to 
use and appreciate the most important recent American work 
bearing on the subject. A generation ago, the great interest of 
The Federalist to Europeans was its discussion of the problem of the 
coercion of states ; and it was precisely the failure to accept its 
teaching and the lessons of experience upon which it drew that 
lay at the root of the failure of the League of Nations. An observa- 
tion dropped almost casually by Mr. Beloff that the willingness in 
The Federalist “‘ to accept the concept of divided sovereignty which 
later thinkers have found unacceptable, may tend to make its 
arguments appear remote and academic from the European pout 
of view” (p. lxv), is therefore perhaps a little misleading, for we 
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are surely now very much more ready than we were to receive such 
doctrines. To-day, on the other hand, it is the other facet of the 

oblem that is most interesting, the matter relating to the maxim 
that “‘ the interest of the majority is the political standard of right 
and wrong” (p. xvii), the decision of measures “ by the superior 
force of an interested and overbearing majority ” (p. 41) ; and the 
reader not already familiar with these papers might well begin 
with No. X. 

“If” Madison there wrote “a faction consists of less than a majority, 
relief is supplied by the republican principle, which enables the majority 
to defeat its sinister views, by regular vote. It may clog the administration, 
it may convulse the society ; but it will be unable to execute and mask its 
violence under the forms of the constitution. When a majority is included 
in a faction, the form of popular government, on the other hand, enables 
it to sacrifice to its ruling passion or interest, both the public good and the 
rights of other citizens. To secure the public good, and private rights, 

inst the danger of such a faction, and at the same time to preserve the 
spirit and the form of popular government, is then the great object to which 
our inquiries are directed " (p. 44). 
H. H. B. 


Diaries are nearly always useful historical sources, but they are 
not always good reading. The Diary of Henry Hobhouse, admirably 
edited by Professor A. Aspinall (London: Home and Van Thal, 
1947, 157 pp., 10s. 6d.), is both. Hobhouse’s purpose was to record 
political events ; other matters he ignored. As under-secretary 
of the home department and the trusted subordinate of Sidmouth 
and, later, Peel, he knew much of what was happening in the 
political world and summarised his knowledge clearly and pointedly. 
Naturally, he has much to say about the leading ministers. One 
of the things that emerge most clearly from the diary is the import- 
ance of Liverpool, a statesman who has not always had his due 
from historians, though it should be obvious that the man who was 
prime minister during the years 1812-27 cannot have been lacking 
in determination or ability. Hobhouse knew too much to treat 
Liverpool as a nonentity, although he does not seem to have liked 
him and apparently took a certain pleasure in drawing attention 
to his mistakes. Vansittart—and this is surprising—is spoken of 
asa capable financier. Canning appears as somewhat unscrupulous. 
The general reader will go to the diary to discover what Hobhouse 
has to say about such personalities and he will be both entertained 
and instructed. The student of constitutional history will find 
Hobhouse a rich mine. Constitutional conventions in 1820 were 
far more like those of 1720 than like those of 1880—a fact that is 
sometimes still ignored. The way in which George IV treated his 
ministers was often neither gentlemanly nor sensible, but it was 
not often contrary to the constitutional conventions of his day. 
It is, however, worth noting that what was conventionally proper 
was often impracticable. Liverpool had much to endure, but he 
usually had his way. George’s power to change his ministers was 
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in actual fact rather limited, and both he and they were doubtles 
aware of this. Professor Aspinall’s introduction and notes ap 
learned and concise and give just the information that is needed 
for the intelligent study of the diary. Perhaps some of his reader, 
will regret that he austerely refrains from extending the numeroys 
abbreviations in Hobhouse’s manuscript. Their meaning is never 
doubtful, and in print they look rather unsightly. It is 
worth adding that the statute alluded to by Hobhouse on p, 16s 
25 Geo. III, C.18, and that the statute he gives as 37 Geo, II] 
(p. 21) should be 36 Geo. III, C.7. M. A. T. 


The inaugural lecture of A. P. d’Entréves as Serena professor 
of Italian studies in the University of Oxford, now published under 
the title Reflections on the History of Italy (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1947, 16 pp., 2s.), was delivered at a time when the author 
was “ technically still an enemy alien ”’; and it is understandable 
that it was written under the impression of his personal position 
and of his country’s defeat in war. How, he asks, did it come about 
that the unification completed in 1860 betrayed the hopes of the 
Risorgimento and led to the catastrophe of 1943? The explanation 
he finds in the unresolved antinomy within the Risorgimento between 
“ the setting up of free institutions or the achievement of national 
independence.” The “ lure of the Roman past,” the overriding of 
regionalism by centralization, and the failure to enlist genuine 
democratic support, are for him the deciding factors. It is, however, 
another question whether this is the whole story, or whether the 
momentous process he seeks to analyse—in sum, neither more nor 
less than the decline of liberalism as a political force and its 
replacement by the political organisation of the Lumpenproletariat— 
can adequately be considered exclusively within the framework 
of Italian history. It is, no doubt, important to pick out the 
specifically Italian factors in the making of Fascism ; but this wil 
probably best be done by comparative methods, in which Italian 
history after 1860 is placed against a European background. In 
this respect it is striking that Professor d’Entréves never, in spite 
of the obvious parallels, makes reference to Germany. Still more 
striking is his omission of all reference to the economic developments 
of the post-liberal age, which many historians would say had 
played a decisive part in the progressive jettisoning of the ideals 
of the Risorgimento. Professor d’Entréves’ analysis thus seems to 
remain on the surface. ‘Authoritarianism, nationalism, central- 
ization, demagogy,” he concludes, “ are evils from which we may 
expect to be cured.” Why? 


With admirable lucidity, brevity and impartiality, Sigyn Alenius, 
the “ cultural ” reporter of the chief Swedish newspaper in Helsinki, 
has summarised the history of Finland between the armistice of 
September, 1944, and the peace treaty just three years later. 
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Finland between the Armistice and the Peace (Séderstrém & Co., 
Helsingfors, October, 1947) contends that their grim experience 
and outlook may not prostrate the dogged and sturdy Finns, but 
that Finland’s future depends on “ international issues outside her 
control.” W. F.R. 


Sir Ambrose Heal has drawn happily upon his own collections 
to demonstrate to the twentieth century the lore and the variety 
of London’s sign-boards in their heyday, two centuries ago (The 
Signboards of Old London Shops. London: Batsford, 1947, x + 
220 pp., illus., 63s.). Before compulsory education had brought 
reading within the compass of all, acute traders relied on shop-signs 
to indicate their wares and to attract custom. In unnumbered 
streets, a direction to ‘‘ William Kirk, at the Sign of the Golden 
Chair, in the Strand’ was the easiest, perhaps the only way of 
guiding a stranger. The sign, therefore, carried a good will, like 
its successor, the trade-mark, and apprentices, setting up on their 
own, often incorporated their masters’ devices on their own boards. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with the growth of 
printing and engraving, the sign gained a new importance. A 
representation of the shop-keeper’s board was shown at the head 
of his bills and on his “‘ trade-cards ”’, at that time handbills ranging 
from small octavo even to folio, with scope for design as well as for 
lists of the wares sold. The sign-boards have long disappeared, 
save from the fronts of inns and, in their modern revival, from some 
of the great London banks. In a literate age, their purpose has 
been taken over by numbers, name-boards and neon-lights. But 
their devices have been happily preserved by bill-heads and trade- 
cards. Close on 400 collotype reproductions of these, arranged 
under trades, with separate indexes of signs and of shop-keepers, 
form the greater part of this book. Helped by excellent prints of 
the streets in 1750, they provide an illustration of men, manners 
and modes of value to every teacher of the history of the eighteenth 
century. Research-workers must equally applaud information so 
clearly and so richly given. A preliminary introduction of fifteen 
pages is at its happiest when dealing with the author’s own collecting. 
When less accurately describing the laws restricting signs it still 
raises the hope that a companion to Larwood and Hotten may 
appear, adding afresh to the author’s reputation. a. oo 


Vol. lviti (for 1945/6) of the Transactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society (1948, viii + 375 pp., illus., maps, 
subs., 21s.) maintains the high standard we have come to expect 
of the society, and contains much material of value and interest to 
the ordinary reader, as well as a number of papers whose appeal is 
prmarily local. It is, of course, right and proper that a county 
archeological society should publish articles of interest only to 
hatives of the county, and such essays as Dr. Leech’s on Lancashire 
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surnames, and Mr. Crossley’s on Cheshire church bells ap 
excellent of their type, whilst Mr. Hampson’s notes on defensive 
posts in Salford is an interesting example of the value of keep; 

one’s eyes open. A few unusual stones in the retaining wall of g 
railway embankment lead to an interesting discussion of the 
topography and history of Salford. Of more general interest jg 
Dr. Tupling’s article on the Tudor and Stuart markets of Lancashire. 
Too many of us are apt glibly to quote grants of fair and market 
without a very clear idea of what, exactly, they implied. Dr, 
Tupling gratifies the local antiquary by his topographical studies 
of the market places of various Lancashire towns, but at the same 
time, his study of market organisation and the efforts of the 
Jacobean privy council to enforce a uniform system of weights and 
measures is an interesting footnote to the economic history of the 
period. That hardy annual, the battle of Brunnanburgh, makes 
yet another appearance in this volume. This time it is located 
near Heysham, by Mr. Hampson and Dr. Hogarth. They make out 
a good case on topographical and strategic grounds, but the stumbling 
block of Florence of Worcester’s reference to the Humber remains, 
Also, if Athelstan’s grant of Amounderness to York Minster is to 
be used in evidence, his grants to Beverley and Ripon should be 
considered. Perhaps the most interesting articles to the general 
reader are those by Mr. Jarvis on the port of Lancaster and the 
Isle of Man smugglers. In the local customs records he taps a 
source which might be worked with considerable profit by historians 
in other districts, and his lucid account of the organisation of the 
local customs service has earned him the gratitude of at least one 
reader. F, W. B. 


The first article in vol. viii (for 1947) of the Transactions of th 
Caernarvonshire Historical Society (Caernarvon : Gwenlyn Evans, 
1948, ii + 123 pp., frontis., map, 7s. 6d.), an article which will appeal 
to many people outside the county of Caernarvon and even outside 
Wales, is a tribute to the late Sir John Lloyd by Dr. Thomas 
Richards, who knew him well and who presents here an understanding 
and just estimate of Sir John as a man, an administrator and an 
historian. Mr. W. Gilbert Williams, continuing his account in 
Welsh of old Llanwnda families, and Dr. Richards, writing on 
Richard Edwards of Nanhoron, will appeal to a smaller circle of 
readers but they provide admirable examples of how interestingly 
local history can be written. An article on “ Early Bangor Banks” 
by Mr. J. Ingman contributes something to the history of philan- 
thropic endeavour, in the form of a savings bank, and of the 
beginnings of banking in the town, but there is probably not 
enough evidence to enable the author to discuss very fully the 
services rendered by the institutions he records to local industries. 
Students of municipal and parliamentary history will be glad of 
the contributions made by Mr. John Griffiths, editing early Conway 
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documents, and Mr. Kenrick Evans, discussing the connection 
between non-residential burgesses of Caernarvon and eighteenth- 
century political rivalries. Mr. Griffiths’ records show at least two 
Welshmen in the first known burgess list of Conway, a villa Anglicana 
in Wallia ; they would also make it possible to draw up an occu- 

tion list of some interest, including, apparently, the trade of a 
goldsmith, carried on by a Welshman. There are, perhaps, a few 

isprints in the text: for Marestal (p. 9) read Marescal ; for 
Thornhened (pp. 9, 13) read possibly Thornheued ; for Conpere (p. 11) 
perhaps Coupere ; and for Fermian (p. 16) one may suggest Feriman. 
It may be doubted whether the Thomas Hughes, faber lign’ listed by 
Mr. Evans (p. 79) was a flax dresser ; he was much more probably 
a carpenter, saer coed. Other contributions to the volume include 
an account of excavation on a hut-circle site near Penygroes, 
several miscellanea and an address on county records by Mr. Emyr 
Gwynne Jones. Students will be glad to learn of the realisation of 
his hope that Caernarvonshire will follow the lead of enlightened 
authorities in England and Glamorgan by setting up a county 
record office in which researchers can lay their hands on documents 
conveniently arranged and safely preserved. . 

CR RB 


Between 1931 and 1939, as the result of housing developments, 
the population of Thornton near Liverpool increased from 312 to 
1,290. The newcomers have not been content to regard the 
“ building estate ’’ as a mere dormitory ; they have co-operated with 
the older established householders in the management of local 
affairs and shown themselves interested in the history as well as in 
the future destiny of the village. Primarily for their benefit, 
Thornton in Sefton Parish : A Short History of an Ancient Township 
(Liverpool, 1947, 118 pp., illus., 7s. 6d.) has been written by Mr. 
Thomas Williams, and published by the Thornton Ratepayers’ and 
Residents’ Association. This slender volume contains much 
information about the descent of the manor, its former inhabitants, 
its fields, lanes and highways, and its government by manorial court, 
township meeting and parish council, chiefly derived from the 
Clifton and Molyneux muniments preserved in the county record 
office. It is, however, rather a compilation of historical data than 
a reasoned account of Thornton’s development, and a signal 
example of the kind of village “‘ history ” that is too often composed 
without adequate background knowledge of national and county 
history. Edward the Elder is here described as “of Mercia”, 
which is said to be his “‘ kingdom ”, and Edward Plantagenet as 
the younger son of Henry III ; while the account of Roger of Poitou’s 
tenure of lands north of the Mersey includes several misleading 
statements. The book has no map and no index, and the author’s 
literary style is deplorable. 

G. H. TF. 
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Is the history of an isolated village of about a hundred inhabitants 
five miles from the nearest railway station, without a "bus service 
except on Saturdays, with no school or public house, and lackj 
gas, electricity and piped-water supply, worth recording? To this 
question the Rev. A. C. Sinclair in A History of Beelsby (London: 
A. Brown & Sons, 1947, viii + 128 pp., 10s.), a Lincolnshire parish 
near Grimsby, has supplied a convincing answer. As the rector 
from 1924 to 1942, he began to collect information for the purpose, 
The task might have deterred a less determined worker at the 
outset, for, as he points out, ‘“‘ the only material on the spot is the 
Elizabethan register and some stray traditions and recollections”, 
The latter cannot have been very helpful, as the population for the 
past thirty years has been a fluctuating one of labourers hired by 
the year, few families remaining for more than two or three years, 
Yet by diligent search, principally in the printed calendars of 
records in the P.R.O., the volumes of the Lincoln Record Society 
and other local publications, Mr. Sinclair has assembled a surprising 
amount of information concerning the descent of the manor, the 
changing conditions of village life, the church, and especially the 
parish clergy. There is much of interest to the social and economic 
historian. For example: in 1699 the 2,000 odd acres of the parish 
were held by some twenty-two tenants, including eight cottagers 
with small plots ; during the next three generations the holdings, 
together with the “ cottagers’ pasture ”’ of seventy-one acres, were 
gradually consolidated until there were only two farms each of about 
1,080 acres. Altogether this is a highly commendable piece of 
work, though it is a pity the author has not added to its usefulness 
by providing an index. G. H. T. 


Coventry's Heritage by Levi Fox (The Coventry Evening Telegraph, 
1947, xii + 192 pp., illus., 6s.) is an attractive little book intended 
to serve as “an introduction to the history of the city”. After 
briefly surveying Coventry’s place in national history, the author 
describes the internal development of the town and traces the 
numerous changes in its industries. The history of the city’s 
government is simply and clearly outlined, and there are illuminating 
descriptions of the social life of the inhabitants at different periods. 
Appendices supply concise information about Coventry’s famous 
citizens and benefactors, its historical buildings and monuments, 
as well as a list of books for further reading. The volume is copiously 
illustrated by maps and photographs, though a few of the latter 
are too small to be of much value. While it is eminently suitable 
for school use, adult readers, residents and visitors alike, will find 
its perusal both interesting and profitable. G. H. T. 


Italian Archives during the War and at its Close, compiled by 
Hilary Jenkinson and H. E. Bell (London: H.M.S.O., 1947, 
iv + 56 pp., 1s. 6d.) contains, with some modifications and additions, 
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the “ Final Report on Italian Archives presented to the Allied 
Commission”. It gives, on a relatively small space, a comprehensive 
survey of the effects of the war on the Italian archives, and should 
prove of much value to students of Italian history or of subjects 
connected with it. The historical part of. the pamphlet deals 
with the vicissitudes of the Italian archives, describes German 
policy and activities in this field as well as the organisation of 
tective measures by the Allies, and gives an account of the 
damage caused by the war. The appendix contains a report of the 
destruction of the most valuable part of the Neapolitan state 
archives by German troops, as well as a list of lost documents. 
Another paragraph gives information on government archives. 
The historical section is followed by “ an outline survey of Italian 
archives at the close of hostilities’, which contains information 
on most of the principal archives. N. R. 


Professor E. E. Robinson’s Scholarship and Cataclysm (Stanford 
University Press : London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947, iv + 38 pp., 
3s.) is a survey of “ Teaching and research in American history, 
1939-1945” in the United States. Upon research there has not 

t been time for the war to have had any effect but to interrupt it. 
n teaching, there has been an acceleration of the pace of change 
rather than an alteration of direction. A dual reintegration is in 
process. There is a desire to reinstate American history in its 
world setting ; and there is a tendency to break across depart- 
mental boundaries and, with or without inter-departmental 
collaboration, treat the history of American civilization as a whole. 
But the historian is at the same time being put upon his metal. 
There are no signs of a general inclination to interfere with the 
freedom of historical studies : the amendment of the state education 
code, whereby “ American history is a requirement for graduation 
from each public and private educational institution in the state, 
including universities”, is peculiar to California. But there is 
widespread public discussion of the purpose of history ; and there 
are two clouds upon the horizon of academic departments of 
history. There is a growing divorce between teaching and research, 
and a progressive invasion of the historical field by other disciplines 
offering more alluring programmes. The fault lies in misconceived 
notions of scientific method current among historians, and in an 
exaggerated respect for mere technical proficiency and a sacrifice 
of larger things in order to achieve it. 
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SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


History of Civilization : Modern and Contemporary. By Hurtoy 
WEBSTER and JOHN B. WoLF. Boston: D. C. Heath & Cp,: 
London: Harrap & Co. 1948. xvi + 680 pp., (illus). 1g 


This work is designed for college courses on the development of 
modern world society, which is defined at the outset as “ the result 
of the impact of Western civilization upon the world”. Within 
this definition, the authors give a highly informative and com 
hensive account of developments from the end of the fifteenth 
century to the present day. The range of subjects surveyed 
covers most human activities ; economics and industrial organi- 
zation are given prominence and at each stage in the long story 
developments in science, art, philosophy and religion are discussed 
and explained, briefly but clearly. The synthesis is effected with 
remarkable efficiency and never degenerates into a mere catalogue 
of names and titles, as such surveys often tend to become. Criticism 
and protest are necessarily invoked by a book that covers so enor- 
mous a subject and there will inevitably be disagreement about the 
nature of division and the degree of emphasis. The volume is 
weighted on the side of contemporary history: the period 1919 
to 1939 is discussed much more fully than the period 1789 to 1870; 
more is said of the Spanish Civil War than of both the Consulate 
and Empire ; war and government are frequently given less atten- 
tion than they demand. The writers, however, are above all 
concerned with preparing the student for understanding the world 
around him and for being a better citizen of it. To this end, ther 
volume provides much information and guidance, although the 
historical generalizations made are sometimes too sweeping and 
simple, as, for instance, with regard to the Dutch Republic. There 
is a substantial and up-to-date bibliography to guide further reading, 
which would have been more valuable for the end in view had tt 
been accompanied by comments indicating the nature and m- 
portance of the works listed. The plates in the volume are interesting 
and well reproduced ; there are a large number of very clear, well- 
printed maps and plans. Aun Davies. 


A Practical Guide to Modern European History, 1789-1939. By 
R. R. Seritman. London: Arnold. 1948. 95 pp., (maps) 
2s. 9d, 


To those teachers whose main purpose is to ensure a record 
number of credits in the School Certificate, this Practical Guide can 
be confidently recommended as a labour-saving device when time 
is short. To those pupils who look upon history as the accumulating 
of factual and uncorrelated knowledge, this Practical Guide will 
come as a boon, if not as a blessing. Its contents are of two kinds— 
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history notes and diagrammatic maps. The whole period is divided 
into sections, and questions are provided on each section. It is 
fair to note that many of the questions go beyond the mere testing 
of factual knowledge and open the door to wider thinking. The 
notes are historically sound, clearly arranged and not unduly 
c .pressed. The maps are not always as clear as the notes, partly 
because they have to serve the double purpose of illustrating 
particular subjects in the notes and of providing material for 
exercises in historical geography. The author also claims that the 
maps have been correlated with the Schoo: Certificate course in 
phy. It is surely a sound principle that visual aids should 
only do one thing at a time. It is likely that many intelligent 
children would find some of the exercises in identification super- 
fuous and therefore irritating. Mr. Sellman intends the book 
“as a supplement to, or a substitute for, the usual type of text- 
book in use with School Certificate forms.” The notes are really 
no more than a competent analysis of any competent text-book. 
If they are to supplement a text-book, they will not add to a pupil’s 
knowledge : if they are to be a substitute for a text-book, one may 
fairly ask if the teaching of history has really come to this, the 
provision of ‘‘ potted ”’ notes to be learned by heart in the place 
of a book to be read intelligently. Those teachers who disapprove 
of such methods may at least be grateful (as the present writer is 
grateful) to Mr. Sellman for having given us pause, and for having 
compelled us to review our own methods and perhaps even our 
own printed notes. C. R. N. Routs. 


Sketch-Maps in Modern History, 1789-1946. By D. G. Perry. 
London: Murray. 1948. 48 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Teachers of history are calling more and more for simplified 
diagrammatic maps. The headmaster of Southfield School, 
Oxford, has set out to meet this demand. His sketch-maps cover 
various historical episodes from 1789 to 1946—the selection of the 
episodes is arbitrary. The maps are accompanied by notes. Some 
of the maps are very helpful, and teachers will be grateful for those 
dealing with Burma, the Pacific, Europe in 1914, Central Europe 
1919, the losses of the great powers, 1918, the Third Reich, the Arab 

e. One or two—such as Europe in 1789—are so elementary 
as to be almost primitive, more suitable to the blackboard than to 
a book. Some of the notes provide a clear summary of the main 
events, and those covering Napoleon’s Europe are simple and 
clearly set out. But often the notes go far beyond the maps and 
the danger is that the pupil will find the maps less valuable than the 
might have proved. It is irritating to read that “ Prussia too 
the corridor between Brandenburg and East Prussia ” and then to 
find that Brandenburg is not marked on the map, and examples of 
this carelessness occur on most pages. The map headed ‘‘ The British 
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Empire in 1815 ’’ is misleading, because too many places are Missing, 
including Gibraltar, Penang, the Leeward and the Windwar 
Islands, and the marking in black on Australia is inaccurate, There 
are minor errors also—Walcheron for Walcheren, the dates agai 
Tasmania on the map do not correspond with the date in the p 
and it is confusing to a pupil to be told that Trafalgar “ defeated 
the Continental System.”” These defects are the result of over. 
simplification, in itself a fault on the right side. But some 
of accuracy is needed, a few well-known points of reference such as 
a town or a river, to which the pupil can relate the new historical 
and geographical information in his mind. All the same, it is 
by trial and error that experience will be gained to produce the 
perfect historical atlas. Mr. Perry’s sketch-maps make their 
contribution both in their merits and in their defects to this 
experience, and teachers will be grateful to him for this. 

C. R. N. Rourn 


Transport, Trade and Travel Through the Ages. By R. W. Moms. 
London: Allenand Unwin. 1948. iii + 32 pp., (illus., maps, 
3s. 6d. (cloth), 2s. 3d. (school edn.). 

The intentions behind the plan of this little book are excellent, 
and the illustrations are such as to enable the teacher to arouse the 
interest of young people in the historical development of world 
trade and travel from Roman times to the present with specid 
reference to Great Britain. Unfortunately, in spite of the author's 
claim that “ special care’ has been taken to ensure that “ every 
detail ’’ of the text is accurate, some serious errors have crept in, 
and this makes it impossible to recommend the book wholeheartedly. 
For example, the statements about flat-earth beliefs in the Middle 
Ages on pp. 6-7 should have been modified in accordance with 
Professor E. G. R. Taylor’s Ideas on the shape, size and movements 
of the earth (Historical Association Pamphlet No. 126). “ Most of 
the canals’ at the end of the eighteenth century had not been 
built by James Brindley, who was not illiterate (p. 13), although, 
like many good men before and after, he found spelling difficult. 
On p. 21 the impression is given that the Great Western was the frst 
stearnship to cross the Atlantic using steam only, whereas the Sarms 
has that honour. There is also at least one serious omission 
No mention is made of the movement for improved river navigation 
in England between 1600 and 1750. Maps are given on p. 9 
of the English railway system in 1836 and 1839, but the Liverpool 
and Manchester line, which appears on the former, is missing from 
the latter, W. H. CHALONER. 


The Parish Church. By Pateick THorNnuILt. London: Pilt 
Press, 1948. 48 pp., (illus.). School edition, 2s. 

The first of the Get to Know Series, which will include books on 

houses, farms, factories, railways and other topics illustratmg 
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social history, offers twenty pages of question and answer, sixteen 
of drawings of details, a brief connected story and an appendix 
of churches to visit. The questions are pertinent, and helpful to 
the young beginners for whom the pamphlet is intended. The 
drawings are clear, and much is compressed on the page, perhaps 
too much on the page of steeples. The brief narrative is useful, 
though the paragraph on the Black Death contains some question- 
able generalisations. The list of churches needs revision : some 
of the first importance are omitted, such as the Saxon churches 
at Canterbury, Bradwell-on-Sea, Greensted, Wing and Escomb, 
while the description of others is occasionally misleading, and there 
are several misprints. As a whole, however, the pamphlet can be 
warmly recommended, not least the final words of the preface : 
“To regard local studies solely as a stimulus to classroom achieve- 
ment may kill the genuine interest aroused. Not every spark 
should be put to boil a pot.” A. FELLows. 


Houses: a Record of the Changes in Construction, Style and Plan 
of the Smaller English Home. By MARGARET and ALEXANDER 
Potter. (The Changing Shape of Things Series.) London: 
Murray. 1948. 48 pp. (illus.). 8s. 6d. 


To learn by looking at pictures is always pleasant, and those who 
are interested in the development of the English house will enjoy 
this exciting book. The authors chose as unit a double page of 
about llins. by 17ins., and each double page is filled with drawings, 
half of them coloured, and a running commentary in print. The 
drawings include plans, perspective views and isometric drawings 
of single houses and groups of houses, ranging from a medieval 
manor house to the blocks of flats in a last year’s borough council 
housing estate. There are also illustrated definitions of building 
terms, and pages of particular interest showing details of walling 
and roofing. Some of the drawings omit parts of walls and roof 
to display the interior, and much of the attractiveness of the book 
lies in its depiction—salted with quiet humour—of costume, 
furniture and changing habits of mind. To give only one instance, 
the whole of pp. 30-31 deserves careful study: in particular the 
ern canvayed with a minimum of line—on the face of the 
lady seated by the grand piano, as she hears the crash of breaking 
crockery in the passage outside. There is very little to criticise. 
The medieval livestock are too meaty, and cows of the fifteenth 
century would not have turnips in their food store. I find it more 
comfortable (p. 36) to bath with my head away from the taps, 
but that is a matter of taste. The book can be warmly recom- 
mended both for school libraries and for one’s own amusement, 


A, FELLOWS, 





TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Anthropology. By A. L. Krorser. London: Harrap. 1949 
New edition, revised. xli, 856, xxxix pp., (figs., maps). 25s. 
(First edition, New York, 1923, London, 1924). A six. 
appendix on “‘ Correspondence and sources ” indicates the drastic 
manner of the rewriting of this systematic, comprehensive and 
thorough survey and the remarkable range of article and mono. 
graph material employed in this up-to-date revision. 


The Age of Constantine the Great. By JACOB Burcxnarpr, 
translated by Moses Hapas. London: Routledge and Kega 
Paul. 1949. (First Englishedition). 400pp. 18s. This brilliant 
sceptical survey, originally published at Basel in 1853 and revised 
by the author for the second edition (Leipzig, 1880), is here admir. 
ably translated into most readable English. The translator, 
while rightly omitting Burckhardt’s notes (except for two of the 
longer and more significant additions in the 1880 edition), supplies 
a three-page appendix on the sources used by Burckhardt, with 
some comment on his attitude towards them and on the changes 
made by the scholarship of the intervening years in their standing 
and authority. 


The Church in the Christian Roman Empire. By J. R. PAcangue, 
G. Barpy, P. DE LABRIOLLE, G. DE PLINVAL and Louis Brenusz, 
translated by E. C. MESSENGER. Vol. i, The Church and the Arias 
Crisis. London: Burns Oates and Washbourne. 1949. xvi, 
408 pp. 25s. Dr. Messenger, having already translated tomes i and 
ii. of A. Fiicne and V. MARTIN’s great co-operative Histoire & 
Véglise depuis les origines jusqu’a nos jours (The History of tu 
Primitive Church, by JULES LEBRETON and JACQUES ZEILLER, 4 
vols.), now continues the work on the same plan, with a second 
four-volume section in English, corresponding to tomes iii. and wv. 
of the French original. The present volume, running from the 
conversion of Constantine to the Council of Constantinople in av. 
382, is the first of the new section, and covers the first half of the 
French tome iii. The four volumes will be paged consecutively, with 
a common index in the last. The translation reads easily, and Dr. 
Messenger has added a few footnotes of his own (clearly distinguished 
from the original), but has not taken the opportunity to bring » 
to date the bibliography, which is simply translated from the Fread 
original, published as long ago as 1936. 


An Introduction to European Painting. By Enxic Newin 
London: Longmans, Green, 1949, Second edition, revised 
enlarged. viii, 221 pp. (52 photographs). 8s. 6d. This admirably 
concise survey, instinct with historical sense, and exactly fultling 
the promise of its title, was originally published in 1941 as Europese 
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Painting and Sculpture in the Pelican Books: it is now reissued 
with a few alterations in detail, a new chapter on “ Appreciation ”’, 
more illustrations, and an annotated list of 250 painters and 
sculptors classified chronologically and geographically. The omis- 
sion of the time-chart of painters and of some of the grouped 
contrasting illustrations given in the Pelican edition may be 
regretted, but it is good to have this discerning guide in permanent 


form. 


Illustrated English Social History. By G.M.TREVELYAN. Vol.i: 
Chaucer's England and the Early Tudors. London: Longmans, 
Green. 1949. xvi, 175 pp., 4 colour plates, 172 gravure illustra- 
tions, 6 illustrations in text, and map. 18s. The text of the first 
English edition (reviewed by E. S. de Beer in History, xxx, pp. 
99-102, in March, 1945) is reprinted with lavish, well-chosen and 
excellently reproduced illustrations. Miss RutH C. Wricut, the 
illustrations editor, has carefully linked the illustrations to the text 
by copious cross-reference, and has provided 34 pages of succinct 
notes on the illustrations individually. Most of the illustrations 
are reproduced from contemporary originals, and even the photo- 
graphs of architecture are chosen for their relevance to social 
history and to particular passages in the text. Text and illustra- 
tions together make the price of the book remarkably cheap. 


Science and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton. By G. N. 
Crark. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1949. Second edition. viii, 
159 pp. 8s. 6d. A reprint of the first edition (1937) with some 
small corrections and further references at the chapter-ends. 


The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism. By Ete HALevy. 
(Translated by MARY Morris). London: Faber and Faber. 1949. 
Reprint. xvii, 554 pp. 25s. (First English edition, 1928.) The 
reappearance of this translation of Halévy’s classic work, funda- 
mental for the study of nineteenth-century English political thought, 
is welcome alike to historians and to political scientists. 


A New American History. By W. E. Woopwarp. London: 
Py and Faber. 1949. Reprint. 750 pp. 18s. (First edition, 


Economic History of the United States. By CuesteR WHITNEY 
Wricet. New York and London: McGraw-Hill. 1949. Second 
edition. xxi, 941 pp. (charts, maps). $6.00, 36s, The second 
tdition of this widely-used and broadly-conceived economic history 
(frst published in 1941) by an “ economist whose immediate and 
primary function is to study the production and distribution of 
wealth” for the practical purpose of promoting his country’s 
tconomuc progress, has been almost completely rewritten and 
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appreciably condensed, as well as brought up to date in the light 
of work published since 1940, and a chapter on the recent war has 
also been added, bringing the narrative down to mid-1948, 


History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century. By G, p 
Goocu. New York: Peter Smith. 1949. Reprint of second 
edition. vii, 604 pp. $7.40. The publishers have served vel 
the historians of the mid-twentieth century by restoring to circulg. 
tion this admirable classic, which is still the best introduction to 
modern historiography. 


A Guide to Historical Literature. Edited by GEorGE Matrnew 
DuTCHER, HENRY ROBINSON SHIPMAN, SIDNEY BRADsHAW Fay, 
Aucustus Hunt SHEARER, and WILLIAM HENRY ALLISON. New 
York: Peter Smith. 1949. Reprint. xxviii, 1,222 pp. $12.50, 
Useful as was this compendious and carefully classified list of 
scores of thousands of titles, compiled with the help of nearly 4 
specialists under the auspices of the American Historical Association 
and published in 1931, with brief but helpful comment on most of 
the items, it is questionable whether it is wise to reprint without 
alteration or addition, a select bibliography now nineteen years old 
and inevitably very expensive to produce and to buy. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


NaF, WERNER (edit.), Schweizer Beitrdége zur Allgemeinen 
Geschichte, vol. 6, Aarau, Sauerlander, 1948, Fr. Swiss, 1250— 
twelve articles ranging from the philosophy of history and ancient 
history to the nineteenth century, with P. G1LG’s essay on “ Oliver 
Cromwell’s conception of the State and its relation to the teaching 
of Calvin”’ as its most useful item for English readers generally. 
DANIELSSON, Bror, Studies on the Accentuation of Polysyllabc 
Latin, Greek and Romance Loan-Words in English (Stockholm 
Studies in English, edit. FRANK BEHRE, vol. iii), Stockholm, 
Almqvist & Wiskell, and Oxford, Blackwell, 1948, 30s. PAGOULATOS, 
Spyros, The Slavs in the Peloponnesus to Nicephorus (A.D. 805), 
and The Tsakones and the Chronicle of the Founding of Monemvasu, 
Athens, 1947 and 1948 (both in Greek). Unat, Fark Resit and 
KoyMEN, MEHMED, A. (edit.), Mehmed Nesri Kitdb-i Cihan-Niim 
Nesri Tarihi, vol. i, (Tiéirk Tarih Kurumu Yayinlarindan, Il. Sen, 
No. 2a), Ankara, Turkish Historical Society, 1949, Krs, 650—- 
original Arabic text and modern Turkish translation parallel. The 
Jewish Historical Society of England, Miscellanies, Part v, Essays 
Memory of E. N. Adler, (24 July 1861-15 September, 1946), London, 
The Society, 1948, 21s.—includes papers by Sir HILARY JENKINSON 
on “ Jewish Entries in the Curia Regis Rolls and Elsewhere ”, and 
by R. N. SALAMAN on “ The Jewish Fellows of the Royal Society . 
CHASTELAIN, JEAN-Dip1ER, Vie et mort du pays de Zwin (Collechom 
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Nationale, No. 98), Brussels, Lebégue, 1949, Fr. belges, 35—a lively 

pular account of the rise, greatness and decline of Damme, Sluys 
and the other out-ports of Bruges along the Zwin, the estuary 
which linked Bruges with the sea until its silting-up in the fifteenth 
century. FALCIONELLI, A., Nuevos puntos de vista sobre la “ Cartuja 
de Parma” y las ideas de Stendhal, (National University of Cuyo, 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, Institute of Modern Languages and 
Literatures, Cuadernos de Estudios Franceses, No. 1), Mendoza, 1949. 
Fre, NormAN (edit.), Dominion of Canada : Report of the Department 
of Public Archives for the Year 1948, Ottawa, Cloutier, 1948—the 
Appendix, “ Nova Scotia State Papers—Calendar of Nova Scotia 
Official Correspondence’, completes (1837-40) the calendar of 
“ Nova Scotia State Papers, Group A ’’, which was resumed in the 
1946 Report, and also calendars the second group, “ Colonial Office 
Series C.0. 218”’ (despatches from the secretary of state, 1768- 
1842). TILLYARD, SIR FRANK and BALL, F. N., Unemployment 
Insurance in Great Britain, 1911-48, Leigh-on-Sea, The Thames 
Bank Publishing Company, 1949, 21s.—a detailed history of un- 
employment insurance legislation and of the various reports of 
royal commissions and of statutory and other committees thereon, 
from the enactment of the National Insurance Act of 1911 to the 
coming into operation on 5 July, 1948 of the National Insurance 
Act of 1946. The Population Problem, London, News Chronicle, 
1949, 1s.—a summary of the Report of the Royal Comission on 
Population. Riess, Curt, Joseph Goebbels, a Biography, London, 
Hollis and Carter, 1949, 18s.—a_ sensationally-written account 
“based on various unpublished speeches and pamphlets and notes 
taken from interviews with relatives and people who surrounded 
Goebbels”. HOSKINS, HALFORD L., The Atlantic Pact, Washington, 
D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1949, $2.50—attempts “to place in 
perspective the problems that have given rise to the Atlantic Pact 
and some of those inherent in it as an aid to the understanding of 
this aspect of United States foreign policy”. Privat, EDMOND, 
The Clash of Loyalties, London, Allen and Unwin, 1949, 7s. 6d.— 
discusses the problem of the unselfish and virtuous man faced with 
the conflicting claims of nations, classes and other groups with 
abstract duty. SIEGFRIED, ANDRE, Afrique du Sud: Notes de 
Voyage, Paris, Colin, 1949, Fr. 210—a brief discussion of political, 
strategic and racial problems based on a four months’ visit to the 
Congo, Rhodesia, Mozambique and the Union of South Africa. 
CaM, HELEN M., Zachary Nugent Brooke, 1883-1946, London, 
Cumberlege, 1949, 4s.—the obituary notice reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxxii. Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Books, Manuscripts and Relics commemorating the 
Bicentenary of Edward Jenner, 17 May, 1749-26 January, 1823, 

ndon, Cumberlege (for the Trustees of the Wellcome Historical 
Medical Museum), 1949, 2s.—contains a brief but useful introduction 
on “ Edward Jenner and his Work ”, with sections on the history 
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of smallpox and of smallpox inoculation and the spread of . 
tion in Britain and abroad. Annual Report (1948-9) of the Y, 
Architectural and York Archeological Society, with a C 0 
Exhibition of the Gild Records of York held at the An ee 
of the Society, York, The Society, 1949. BRETT-James, My 
Introducing Chaucer, London, Harrap, 1949, 5s.—would pro 
useful and interesting background for middle-school pupils sf 
the later middle ages. WALTON, JOHN, Six More Explorers 
Names series), London, Oxford U.P., 1949, 1s. 34—Da% 
Magellan, Cartier, Mungo Park, Richard Burton, Roald Amung 
for junior forms. GARNETT, OLIvE, Looking and Doing 
Discovery Books, Bk. I), Oxford, Blackwell, 1949, 4s.—ar 
duction to geography for 8-year-old pupils. CartEr, C, 
BRENTNALL, H. C., Man the World Over, an Introductory: 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1949, 4s. 9d.—an elementary geography 
admirably chosen illustrations. PINARDEL, FRANCOIS, 
et l'Union frangaise, Paris, Beauchesne, 1948—geography texte 
for the ‘‘ classe de premiére’’. The Thirty-Second Annual Rept 
the Executive Committee of the National Central Library, for ye 
ending 29 February, 1948, London, The Library, 1948. Jimpar 
Institute: Annual Report for 1948, London, 1949. Staiysi 
Annual Report of the Deputy Master and Comptroller of the Roy 
Mint, 1945. London, H.M.S.O., 1949, 1s. 3d. Bt 
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